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ROSES 


SPRING PLANTING 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” is the title of our completely re- 
vised and profusely illustrated descriptive catalog of Roses. It 
is a stepping stone to success in growing Roses. Eight hundred 
and fifty varieties are described, among them are Star of Persia, 
Captain Thomas Roses, of which more than one hundred are per-_ 
fectly portrayed in color. Correct descriptions are given with 
comments on their merits and demerits. All are perfectly clas- 
sified and arranged in a way to make ordering easy. We shall 
gladly mail a copy upon request to those intending to plant Roses. 


“HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS” 
Our new catalog contains a comprehensive list of Old-Fashioned 
flowers in new and old varieties—Poppies, Asters, Iris, Chrys- 
anthemums, Phlox, Trollius, Delphiniums, and many others. It 
describes everything worth growing in Old-fashioned Flowers for 
Old-fashioned borders and rock gardens. We shall be pleased to 
mail a copy to those interested in planting perennials. 
EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 

An illustrated Catalog of Hardy Azaleas, Evergreens, Conifers, 
Hardy Broad-Leaved Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Shade Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Lilacs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 

what you intend to plant. 
Please mention this magazine. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 















Ask for 
Catalogs 
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GORGEOUS HEDGES 
VIVID WITH BLOOM 


ReS4 HUGONIS, the wondrous “Rose of China,’’ makes ideal 
growth for hedges, among shrubbery, on hillsides, etc.,—a 
mass of delicate green foliage, made seasonally vivid with the 
exquisite yellow of Rosa Hugonis, the earliest rose to bloom. 
There’s an illustration in natural color and full description of 
the plant itself, and of what it will do, in this year’s “Star 
Guide to Good Roses.” Therein are 
also pictures and descriptions of the 
other bush and climbing roses that we 
endorse with the famous “Star Guar- 
antee’’ which says that Star Roses 
make good or we do! 
You are missing a treat if you 
haven’t yet seen the “Star Guide.” 
It’s FREE! Ask for it!! 
THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


STAR ROSE GROWERS 
Box 63, WEsT GROVE, PA. 
Star Roses bloom, or money is refunded. 















































Per 100—Cash with Order or — signe Bulblets 
1 4 6 1000 Qt. 
America —__..........$2.00 $1. 50 $1. as $1.00 "6 $ .50 $ .50 $ .75 
Black Hawk ataiddietieeieeen, a or see 86 ’ @6@ 1.26 
Chicago White ___.__-_- 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 .75 -50 
ee ee ee 6S 6G 61.00 75 50 1.00 
ee 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 50 75 
NS Sa eee 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 50 75 
Miss Helen Franklin____ 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75 50 1.25 
Mrs. Francis King 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75 -50 
Maiden’s Blush 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 50 1.00 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 50 1.00 
Poewmea —..... .. 2.00 1.75 1.60 1.265 1.00 75 50 1.00 
Pink Beauty ____--_ ~~ 8.00 2.50 -2.00 -50 
Pink Wonder --- _ 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 50 2.00 
1910 Rose ________-_--- 3.50 3.00 2.50 
Wilbrink _. 2.50 2.00 1.75 1.50 ae 00 -50 -+50 1.00 
Standard Mixed ‘1% up, $2.00; 1-1%, $1.5 % to 1, $.75. 


Send for General “List 
THE FARMER NURSERY 


E. A. FARMER, Prop. 
LINDEN .HILLS STA. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gladioli 


Prepaid Prices 


Per 
1\%- 
u 

No. 1 
A. ee. Bees =... .-- 
Ageuee Beat ................1§.00 
Rr 
ek ee ee 
RT RD Fi ig 
ee Been — WW ...x 36.00 
a re See 
Carmen Sylva ____ ee 
Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder _____ 20.00 
Rn SG PE Gar 
SS eer eee 6.00 
Diener’s Am. Beauty __ oe 
Diener’s White ____- 5.00 
i) he 10.00 
SS 2 eee 12.00 
. |) eee 10.00 
Elizabeth Tabor ____________ 20.00 
Elf ; - 6.00 
Exquisite eee 5 aaa eR NE 10.00 
NO 30.00 
General Kuroki —~___________- 60.00 
Gees were 20.00 
ae ere 10.00 
|S 12.00 
Gongen Glery —........______ 6.00 
Golden Measure —._....__-__ 
Golden Swallow ____________ 
menary C. Geek) —....._._____— 
. 2. —"— Sa a 
ee nn 
ES eee 
Jack London ____-_________- 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ______.__ 
ee 
a 
CO (AR ees ae 
Ramee O84 Rose —......._..__. 14.00 
neneon Eaere ......-... 
SES ence 
Mare Huanderd —....._...... 
i cd 25.00 
Meneterpiece . 2... 10.00 
Midsummer Dream _________- 10.00 
_ 2) eee 8.00 
mene Gpekene —............. 10.00 
Mottled Beauty _____________10.00 
ok 2. Sees .. 16.00 
Mrs. Leon Douglas _________- 
mrs. M.S. Burke —......_ 
Mr. W.H. Phipps ___- 90.00 
Orange Flame ___ ___50.00 
Sa 6.00 
Paramount __ 3 35.00 
Pasadena _____- ; 15.00 
oS Ee eee 
ree Se ioc ..- NE 
Pola Negri ______ Baie 
Ue a eae 
Pythia ES ae 
Rajah __ inde socked cuss aes ca 
Red Amarillas | MGS eee 
michara Diener —...._....._...20.00 
Rose Glory —__-__-- ree 
Rosy Glow ______- eee 8.00 
Sans Pariel _____ pee .60.00 
Scarlet Princeps 6.00 
Scarlet Treasure ___- 6.00 
Sheila See 
Sha ink... 000 
suew Glory —........... __60.00 
Souvenir a 
Sulphur Frills cere s 60.00 
Taro _ ASAT bree : 10.00 
Tiffany ; 25.00 
Virginia Hale 
White Giant 
Yellow Treasure 6.00 
Yosemite 10.00 


100 
1\4- 1- 
1% 1% 
No. 2 No. 3 
$4.00 
12.50 10.00 
10.00 
6.00 5.00 
13.00 
6.00 
4.50 3.75 
8.25 6.50 
10.00 8.00 
8.00 6.50 
16.00 13.00 
5.00 4.00 
8.00 6.50 
17.00 14.00 
7.00 
5.00 
10.00 
20.00 23.00 
11.00 9.00 
20.00 15.50 
8.00 
8.00 6.50 
7.00 4.50 
8.00 6.00 
8.50 7.00 
12.00 8.50 
6.00 4.50 
75.00 60.00 
43.00 
29.00 24.00 
12.00 10.00 
5.00 4.00 
6.50 
3.40 
8.00 
5.00 
6.00 5.00 
4.50 
+ 6.25 
50.00 40.00 
50.00 40.00 
6.50 
22.00 18.00 
8.00 6.56 


No. 4 
$3.00 
6.00 


7.50 
3.00 


4.00 


10.00 
10.00 


4.25 
3.00 
5.00 


5.00 
10.00 
15.00 
11.50 

5.50 


6.06 
3.00 


7.50 
30.00 
16.00 

3.00 
10.00 


10.00 


10.00 
5.00 
3.50 


4.00 
5.50 


29.00 


18.00 
7.00 


3.00 


5.00 
2.25 
6.00 
4.00 


2.50 
4.00 


3.50 
4.75 
30.00 


30.00 
5.00 
14.00 
3.00 


5.00 


ze. Me 
ws % 1009 
No. 5 No. 
$2.00 ’ u 
1.50 1.09 in 
5.50 3.75 5.99 
2.25 8.00 
3.00 8.00 
1.00 15 
7.00 4.00 10.00 
2.00 a 
8.25 2.25 3.99 
2.00 1.00 299 
3.75 2.50 4.99 
4.50 8.00 5.99 
3.50 2.00 3.99 
7.50 5.00 $99 
15 
3.75 2.50 on 
11.25 7.50 20.08 
22.50 15.00 20.99 
8.00 5.00 10.09 
4.00 2.50 3.09 
4.50 3.00 $8.99 
2.00 1.50 2.59 
2.00 
6.00 20,00 
6.00 5.00 7.09 
20.00 15.00 30.09 
11.00 12.00 
3.00 2.00 8.00 
2.00 1.00 
7.60 6.00 5,00 
4.50 8.00 5,00 
2.00 1.00 1.50 
7.50 15.00 
5.00 5.00 
2.00 
2.00 1.00 
7.50 5.00 15.00 
15.06 
4.00 8.00 5.00 
3.50 2.00 2.00 
2.50 1.50 2.00 
3.00 4.00 
4.00 2.50 5.00 
4.00 3.00 5.00 
5.75 8.85 12.00 
1.50 
20.00 85.00 
22.00 15.00 20.00 
2.25 1.60 2.00 
12.00 7.00 20.00 
5.00 3.00 5.00 
4.00 38.00 5.00 
2.25 1.50 2.00 
3.00 2.00 2.00 
4.00 4.00 
1.50 1.50 
4.50 4.00 
3.00 1.50 
1.75 1.00 1,00 
8.00 2.00 8.00 
22.50 15.00 80.00 
2.00 1,25 
1.50 1.00 1.00 
1.50 8.00 
8.75 2.75 . 6.00 
22.50 $0.00 
2.25 1.50 1.50 
22.50 20.00 
8.50 2.00 4.00 
10.00 7.00 25.00, 
3.00 
2.25 1.50 4.00 
T.50 1.00 2.00 
3.50 2.00 3.00 





For Bulk Bulblet Prices see page V February Flower Grower ° 





25 bulbs are sold at the 100 rate. 


discount for 250 bulbs of one kind and size. 


the 1000 rate. 


Our list gives prices on 190 varieties and is sent on request. 


you money—vwrite for it Today. 


I 


Arthur C. Perrin 


Portland, Oregon 


735 Alberta Street, 


10 bulbs aré 1/9 the 100 price. 10% 
Any quantity of bulblets at 
Minimum item of bulbs or bulblets is 25 cents. 


t will save 
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The Weather and Its Influences 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN S. HAZEN Sventinns sda Maetinas ont os an 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N. Y. tee to Ge pine ai eae "eosin 











Seasonable Forecasts and 
Erratic Weather--Abnormalities 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN, U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


ing when such conditions will change, 
and a marked increase in the number 
of people who are concerned regard- 
ing the weather has been shown dur- 
ing the past year. 

There are two factors which have 
done much to increase interest in 
future weather conditions. The more 
pronounced of these factors was the 


sunshine is agreeable but a month 
with no rain becomes a drought and 
a period of rain for the same length 
of time may become a flood. A week 
of high temperatures becomes a hot 
wave and a week of severe cold may 
bring a devastating cold wave. 
Interest in abnormal conditions is 
manifest by increasing inquiries, ask- 


agreeable the weather may be, if 
it lasts beyond a reasonable length 
of time it becomes abnormal. A 
short period of rain may be pleasant 
and beneficial, but if it continues for 
a month, it becomes abnormal and 
goon carries a menace to the farmer 
and to all of us. A week of warm 


|: MATTERS not how pleasant and 

















United States Weather Bureau Building. Located on Campus of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. Mr. Hazen’s Official Quarters 
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long-range or seasonal forecast which 
was given wide publicity through 
many newspapers more than a year 
since. The other factor was the pro- 
nounced abnormalities in weather con- 
ditions during the past year or more. 
In this forecast, which was first pub- 
lished in a prominent scientific paper 
of New York City, the public were 
warned of many violent storms and 
sudden and extreme changes in tem- 
perature during 1925 to be followed 
by great extremes of cold during 1926 
and 1927. The author of the article 
mentioned based his forecast on a 
large deficiency of solar radiation 
reaching the earth’s surface, which 
was sufficient, not only to reduce the 
ocean temperatures decidedly, but 
was also enough to change air cur- 
rents and because of such changes, 
cyclonic storms had been diverted 
from normal paths and had also been 
greatly intensified. The prediction 
was made that the Summer of 1927 
would rival in severity the cold Sum- 
mer of 1816. 


The wide publicity given these two 
factors by the press has combined to 
arouse such keen interest in weather, 
present, past and future, as has sel- 
dom been observed before. Some have 
even gone so far as to claim that the 
psychological effect of such publicity 
has been largely responsible for ex- 
tensive migration to Florida and other 
mild regions. The wide ‘interest 
aroused by this seasonal forecast is 
enough evidence to prove the very 
great value of such forecasts, could 
they be made with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty. There is no con- 
dition confronting the American peo- 
ple today of greater importance to 
their welfare and happiness than the 
weather and its changes during the 
coming years. Bearing this fact in 
mind, the following brief resume of 
weather conditions during the past 
year should be worthy of serious 
thought by every one of us. 


we MONTH passed during the year, 
that some unusual type of weather 
was not reported. Record breaking 
temperatures, rainfalls, snowfalls, 
winds, and droughts, alternated dur- 
ing most of the year. Newspapers 
continually featured records broken, 
storms, droughts and destruction of 
property and loss of life. Reports of 
lives lost in storm or flood were of 
weekly occurrence. 


The first menth of the year was 
noted for wide regional contrasts in 
temperatures. Northern New York 
and New England were chilled by 
temperatures ranging from 40 to 50 
degrees below zero, while Florida and 
sections in the Southeast enjoyed the 
longest known period of mild weather. 


February brought unusually mild 
weather to all parts of the United 
States. Many places reported tem- 
peratures above the normal, every day 
during the month. Record daytime 
temperatures were exceeded in many 
sections of the East and Interior. 


Gut FLOWER GroweER 


Wide fluctuations in pressure and tem- 
peratures were carried into March, 
making the second month of extreme 
heat. It was said of this period, that 
for continuous high temperatures dur- 
ing Midwinter, it had never been ex- 
ceeded. Abnormal cold prevailed for 
a short time in March, but hot 
weather soon spread over much of the 
South. The outstanding feature for 
March was the severe storm crossing 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
on the 18th. The loss of life in this 
storm reached the appalling total of 
800, and property loss was said to 
have exceeded 18 million dollars. Rec- 
ord-breaking wind velocities followed 
in the wake of the storm across New 
York and points farther East, but 
without much damage outside of the 
States mentioned. Wind velocities of 
80 miles an hour resulted in Northern 
New York. 

April continued with record-break- 
ing high temperatures in many sec- 
tions, making the third month in suc- 
cession with extreme heat. It was 
said of this condition, that not for 
more than fifty years have such high 
temperatures been reported in such 
large areas and for such a length of 
time. Record heat of 107 degrees 
was reported from Texas. On the 
other end of the thermometer scale 
comes the record-breaking low tem- 
peratures in the Rocky Mountain 
States and abnormal snow-falls_ in 
Northern New York and New Eng- 
land. A summary of weather condi- 
tions in Germany reported the mildest 
Winter there with one exception in 
the past 160 years. 

April is generally called the month 
of fickleness, but May outdid April 
in sudden and violent changes of tem- 
perature. It is a rare occasion when 
both maximum and minimum temper- 
ature records are broken in the same 
month and rare indeed, as was the 
case in many regions, that both maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature rec- 
ords were broken within a few hours 
of each other. Some stations reported 
a range of 80 degrees during May and 
this range taking place within two 
days. Daytime temperatures from 90 
to 111 degrees occurred along the 
northern tier of States during the 
month and an extreme of 115 degrees 
was reported in Texas. Wyoming 
turned in a low record of 7 below zero, 
a temperature which is surely not 
healthy for gardens, or flowers. 


pa preewene heat prevailed during an 


extended period in June over the 


East and Southeast. High humidities 
added to the misery of sweltering 
humanity, and many deaths occurred 
as a result of the heat and humidity. 

Protracted drought since the Spring 
over much of the South and Southeast 
culminated in July and August, and 
it became a menacing factor of ab- 
normal conditions over a large part 
of the East. Isolated small areas in 
New York, New England, and Cali- 
fornia, with too much rain, but em- 


Cale ‘ 
May, 19 












phasized the distress over the 
stricken sections. Much suffey; 
loss resulted over the Southe & 
Southwest, and even reaching 
Mexico. Deep wells dried Fe. Ita 
small streams and lakes were d 
the first time in history. "Y for 
September broke the long 
over many sections and algo Contin 
to break more heat records jp 
Gulf and South Atlantic States 
October in sharp contrast with 
ceding months proceeded to x a 
records for early and severe col 
Departures showing a deficiency 
much as 10 to 12 degrees daily 
reported in the Interior. Frye; 
temperatures were carried to al 
States of the Union except Florida 
and zero was reported as far south 
as Missouri; while a record low of 2 
below zero occurred in Montana. Re. 
ord-breaking snowfalls for so early in 
the season occurred in New York ay 
the East. Over the east and northesy 
portions of the country, Oetohe, 
weather resembled the gloom of No. 
vember rather than the bright-ble 
of the usual October. Much damage 
resulted from the deeply-frozen groyng 
in the West and many sections jp. 
ported no “Indian Summer.” 
November and December, while no 
so pronounced in severe weather 
types, still continued with recor. 
breaking cold in portions of the South 
and Southwest, even extending inty 
Mexico, where blighting “Northers’ 
caused much distress. Reports from 
across the Atlantic, state that deep 

















snow and intense cold broke all records ~e , 
for the past 150 years. Thunder ~ ~ 
storms were frequent and severe ip - "g 
southern sections with floods in ie 
Florida. ig 

Abnormal conditions prevailed over seasor 
a large part of the Northern Hemis-@ based 
phere with attendant-loss of life, prob amour 





ably greater and from a wider are 
of the earth’s surface than ever he 
fore reported in a single year. Ty- 
phoons, tornadoes, floods, and cyclones, 
all helped to swell the large loss. 
Deaths in the United States alone ex- 
ceeded 900 as a direct result of storms 
and floods. 7000 lives were said to 
have been lost in a single storm in 
and around the Persian Gulf. A bare 
list of the tragic incidents for 4 
month makes a somber display and 
emphasizes the abnormal conditions 
for the year. 


wast people are scanning the skies 
for signs of a change and are 
anxiously asking the meaning of 9 
much freakish weather. There is 4 
greater degree of mental disturbancey 
today regarding impending weather 
changes and the portent of future 
weather than there has been for years. 
Those scientists best qualified t 
answer the question concerning future 
weather conditions frankly admit they 
do not know. They do not believe 
that there is sufficient knowledge o 
the atmosphere and its erratic mor 
ments at the present time to justify 
the making of seasonal forecasts. 
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Frost Architecture 1917. 


All weather such as we know, at 
or near the earth’s surface, depends 
on the very small percentage of the 
sun’s heat which reaches the earth’s 
surface, after penetrating the outer 
air. It is a truism that any accurate 
seasonal forecast must necessarily be 
based on an accurate measure of the 
amount of heat which reaches the 
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Deep snow and freak ice forma- 
tion, Water Tower at Canton, N.Y. 


Entrance to Athletic Field, Canton, N.Y. 


earth. It is likewise true that this 
amount must be quickly determined 
in order to be used by the forecaster. 
The difficulties making such measure- 
ments lie in our lack of knowledge 
concerning the composition of the 
outer layers of the air. Organic im- 
purities are present in the outer air 
in ever-changing amounts. Such con- 
dition must necessarily result in an 
ever changing thermal condition. In 
other words the solar constant is con- 
tinuously modified, either increased or 
reduced by unknown changes in our 
own atmosphere. We may possibly 
find that ionization of the upper air 
itself may reduce the solar constant 
so as to eventually change our 
weather. A change in the thermancy 
of the air may readily reduce the 
amount of heat reaching the earth’s 
surface without being an indication 
of less heat from the sun. 

Weather Bureau Officials do not be- 
lieve that we have at the present time 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of the 
percentage of the sun’s heat reaching 
the earth’s surface to justify such 
forecasts. They are seeking for the 
truth, and when they find how much 
of the variation of the solar constant 
is due to changing conditions in the 
atmosphere then will be time enough 
to consider making seasonal forecasts. 
They know that a long and hard road 
lies before those who seek truth in 
Nature’s mysteries. Such discoveries 
seldom come except after long years 
of careful and painstaking research 
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and investigations. Where the truth 
will be found, no one at the present 
time knows. It may be found when 
we find the key that will unlock the 
atom. It may be found in the cool 
breeze that brings comfort tc our 
heated bodies, or in that thin film of 
the heavy side layer far above the 
earth. 


There is hope for those who know 
that they do not know and that the 
road to truth is bound about by 
scientific exactness. But if they know 
they are on the right road, the ques- 
tion of where lies truth may well be 
answered as did the small boy on 
Gemmi Pass, who replied to the ques- 
tion “Where is Kandersteg?” “I 
don’t know, but there lies the road to 
it.” 





Lilium Auratum Platyphyllum 


(Subject of our front cover illustration) 


AS THIS issue is somewhat of a Lily 
number, we are showing on the 
cover a photograph which came to us 
from the State of Washington, more 
than a year ago. It represents a row 
of the Gold-banded Lily of Japan 
which had stood in the same spot for 
six years, on a mountain farm at 
North Bend, Washington. These bulbs 
had multiplied each year. The stalks 
shown are over fourteen feet in 
height. Some had as many as 30 
blooms to the stalk. 


One of the most necessary require- 
ments for Lilium Auratum is partial 
shade and perfect drainage. This Lily 
is a Mountain Lily, which indicates 
that drainage is one of the chief re- 
quirements for successful culture. 


If this Lily is doing well it should 
be let alone, except that the stem 
bulblets may be removed and reset 
without disturbing the mother bulb. 


Protection of the green shoot in the 
Spring from late frosts by a slight 
cap of litter will pay big dividends. 


The front cover photograph is good 
proof of what can be done with Lilies 
in the United States and especially the 
Pacific Northwest. It would seem 
that all that is necessary is a study of 
the conditions demanded by the differ- 
ent species of Lilies and that we have 
or can create the necessary conditions 
for most anything in the Lily line. 





This number of THE FLOWER 
might easily be termed a “Weather 
Number” and at the same time it 
might also be called a “Lily Number.” 
Not only does this issue introduce our 
new Weather Department, which will 
be one of the outstanding features of 
this magazine in future, but this par- 
ticular issue contains more informa- 
tion on growing Lilies than is likely 
to be found in a dozen other publica- 
tions devoted to horticulture. And 
besides several Lily articles are car- 
ried over and will be used in the June 
issue. 











Notes from an Amateur Lily Grower \ 
For the Season of 1925—III* 
BY ROY G. PIERCE, (D. C.) 


EFORE noting the behavior of 

the Lilies in my garden, just a 

word as to the conditions under 
which they are being raised. The 35 
or more species which I have are 
growing on a city lot in the District 
of Columbia, comprising a little over 
one-third of an acre in area. The soil 
is a sandy loam, not very rich in vege- 
table matter, and the Lilies are grown 
in the borders among the deciduous 
shrubs or in small plots or groups by 
themselves. Most of the Lilies are 
placed where they receive partial 
shade at least some part of the day, 
either from shrub, tree or house, 
though Lilium superbum and L. parryi 
are being grown in full sun. Except 
in a bed in the vegetable garden, 
where various Lily seedlings are be- 
ing brought up to flowering size, no 
manure has been used in connection 
with any of the Lilies. Decayed 
leaves, however, have been incorpo- 
rated in the soil, while straw has been 
used as mulch in Winter to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing, which 
is so common here. 


Among the many interesting things 
this year in my Lily garden, was the 
flowering of the West Coast Lilies. 
In the fall of 1924, I had secured from 
Mr. Carl Purdy, veteran collector of 
Lilies in California, eight different 
species of Lilium, including bolanderi, 
humboldtii, kelloggii, maritimum, par- 
vum, parvum luteum, roezlii, rubescens 
and washington purpureum. From 
other sources I secured additional 
bulbs of columbianum, humboldtii, 
magnificum, pardalinum and parryi, 
so that in all I had 11 species of Lilies 
from the Pacific Coast. 


Nine of these produced flowers this 
year,—only two, L. kelloggii and L. 
rubescens failing to blossom. Of 
these that flowered, L. columbianum, 
L. humboldtii and L. pardalinum, all 
having reflexed petals and belonging 
to the martagon group; and L. parryi 
and L. washingtonianum, with funnel- 
shaped flowers of the Easter Lily 
group; seem to me to hold the most 
promise, from the standpoint of 
beauty and size of flower. Since the 
size of the flower sometimes increases 
with the age of the bulb, it is possible 
that some of the species may appear 
better in a year or two. The height 
growth of all these western Lilies was 
much less than that given in the cata- 
logs. However, I was satisfied to have 
been able to bring so many to flower 
in one season after planting, and in 
such a dry season as 1925. Of the 
weather and its influence on the Lilies 
this season, more in a later paragraph. 





*Previous articles in this series appeared in 
Tue Fiower Grower of April 1924, and July 1925. 





Special mention should be made of 
Parry’s Lily (L. parryi), with its 
fragrant yellow flowers, and _ the 
Washington Lily (L. washingtonianum 
purpureum) whose fragrant flowers 
are at first whitish, later turning 
purple. 


Mr. Carl Purdy writes concerning 
these Lilies: 

“Western Lilies are all hardy at any 
point in the East, but it must be em- 
phasized that Lilies are not of the easi- 
est culture, or rather that at no place 
can we be assured of success with all or 
even a few. This remark is just as true 
of Japanese and European Lilies. Some 
sorts are very easily grown in one place 
and are a failure with more skilful 
growers a few miles away, and with 
no traceable cause. But, as a rule the 
person who will study their needs can 
succeed with a goodly number of species. 

“Of the western species, any fairly 

careful gardener, following directions, 
should grow the following species well: 
Lilium humboldtii, L. humboldtii mag- 
nificum, L. bloomerianum, L. colum- 
bianum, L. pardalinum and L. roezlii. 
The first variety is as easily grown as 
the others but it takes at least a year 
to become established and to flower, 
while the second and third always flower 
well the first season. 
_ “The three Lilies of the Washington- 
lanum group are not so easy. Kelloggii 
is not really hard to grow and rubescens 
is not hard if the bulbs arrive in really 
fine shape, but comparatively few people 
grow Washingtonianum easily.” 


S I LOOK back over season of 1925, 
and read over my notes for the 

















A clump of Madonna Lily (Lilium 
candidum). Shows up well against 
a background of shrubs. 


(Photo by D. Griffiths) 
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year I find that the Ma 

(L. candidum), the Gold-baen i 
(L. auratum), the Panther [j lily 
pardalinum), and the American Tan 
cap or Swamp Lily (L. superbum 
were the most satisfactory in 
den. All but L. auratum were Y Bat 
free bloomers, each stalk h 
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a number of flowers. VINE Quite 
The Philippine Lily (1, we». 
pinense) produced a be Dhilip. 


white flower, resembling the ae 
Lily, but having a longer trum ‘ 
the blossom being 7 inches in Jen 
and 41% inches in width. This [i 
was not,over-wintered by me, but 
carried through the previous Winte 
in a greenhouse and given me ‘a 
April 18. This Lily is of questions 
hardiness in Washington. My 
Lilies (L. regale) were beautify 
enough to satisfy any one, but ] had 
few flowers for the number of plant, 
growing, probably due to too Cloge 
proximity to some large shrubs. The 
same is true of the Easter Lily (1, 
longiflorum), several plants of whic 
sprouted too early in the Spring 
(Feb. 8 and 18) and suffered from 
late freezes. 


Worthy of note from the standpoint 
of color was the Purple Martagon 
(L. martagon), which flowered for the 
first time. This is the type species 
of a large group of Lilies called the 
martagon or Turkscap Lily group, aj 
flowers having recurved petals. Hap. 
son’s Lily (L. hansoni) set out in the 
Fall of 1923 bloomed for the firs 
time,—a striking flower, one of the 
martagons, with thick orange-yelloy 
petals dotted with small maroon spots, 

In my neighbors’ gardens, the out- 
standing Lilies were the Nankeen Lily 
(L. testaceum) which deserves to be 

















The Easter Lily (Lilium longi- 
florum formosum) with three flow- 
ering stalks. Grown in Takoma 
Park, D.C. 


(Photo by D. Griffiths) 
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extensively on account 
tect color, and its delicate 
rfume, and the Showy Lily (L. 
josum rubrum). This latter Lily 

Pe the Gold-banded Lily are not easy 
. row in Takoma Park (D. C.), and 
ac to be renewed frequently; the 
bulbs petering out after two or 
=o years. I believe that it is in the 
of preparation of the soil, that 

we have fallen short, in the growing 
of the Showy and Gold-banded Lilies. 
An interesting note for the year 
was the response of practically all the 
Lilies to an early season. This was 
felt not only in the case of the June- 
flowering ones, but also by those which 
fower usually in late Summer. The 
warm days of February led a number 
of Lilies to show their stalks above 
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the ground during the month, namely: 
L. longiflorum on Feb. 8; L. speciosum 
rubrum on Feb. 25; and L. candidum 
on Feb. 26. While on March 3 the 
mercury dropped to 11° F., it had 
risen again by the 14th to 75° F. 
From the 16th of March on, the tem- 
perature did not fall below freezing 
in the District of Columbia. This 
warm March caused a number of other 
Lilies to sprout, including L. tigrinum, 
L. hansoni, L. umbellatum and L. 
elegans. 


TIME OF FLOWERING 


ts table below gives the dates of 
first flowering of my Lilies for the 
past three years and will show the 
response of the flowers to the early 
Spring. 





Latin Name 


parvum 
pyrenaicum 

. washingtonianum 
purpureum 

. elegans 
umbellatum 


Common Name 
ittle Lily 
ew Turk’s-Cap 
Washington Lily 


Thunbergian Lily , 
nge Cup Lily 

Western Orang grandiflorum 

. tenuifolium 

. hansoni 

. columbianum 

. pardalinum 

. candidum 

. bolanderi 

. humboldtii magnificum 

martagon 

. maritimum 

roezlii 

. regale 

longificrum 

- auratum 

parryi 

superbum 


Coral Lily — 
Hanson’s Lily 
Oregon Lily 
Panther Lily 
Medonna Lily 
Thimble Lily 
Humboldt’s Lily 
Purple Martagon 
Coast Lily 

Roezl’s Lily 
Regal Lily 

Easter Lily 
Gold-banded Lily 
Parry’s Lily 
Swamp Lily 


. philippinense 

. pseudo-tigrinum 

. tigrinum 

. speciosum rubrum 


Philippine Lily 


Tiger Lily 
Showy Lily 


ah) od SFT 9) 9) od od ota) 9) 9 9) ol 9) a) 9) Se 2) 2 


First date of flowering in 
1 


1925 


May 22 
May 22 


May 
May 


June 1 


26 
28 June 8 


June June 8 


June June 18 
June 
June 17 
June 20 


July 25 
May 28 


July 29 
July 
July 15 
July 20 
Aug. 9 


July 14 


(The common names are those used by H. S. Adams.) 


*Bulbs from Wisconsin. 


**Bulbs from District of Columbia. 











A magnificent specimen of Sar- 
gent’s Lily (Lilium sargentiae). 

is is one of the newer Lilies 
which deserves wider planting. 


(Photo by H. E. Allanson) 


There was a deficiency in the rain- 
fall in the District for every month 
from Feb. 1, up to and including 
August, amounting to from % to 2 
inches. This abnormally dry weather 
may also have been partly responsible 
for early flowering. 


One of the pleasures in having a 
collection of Lilies is that the season 
of blooming is prolonged from May to 
August or September. Also on the 
same day you may have in flower a 
half dozen different kinds, of varied 
form and color. Especially is this 
true in June. A collection of Lilies 
gives you a much better range for ex- 
perimenting in cross-fertilizing, and 
trying to secure new varieties. To 
get a representative collection does 
not require a long purse either, for 
bulbs on the whole are quite reason- 
able in price, seldom running into such 
fancy prices as are paid for Narcissus 
or Iris. This is partly because there 
are so few varieties. 





Notes on Lily Growing* 


N THE March number of your mag- 

azine, some one asks for informa- 
tion concerning Lilies. 

Here are some notes I took several 
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years ago, which I think, answer the 
questions. 


Almost all the Japanese Lilies re- 
quire acid soil and deep planting, as 
they have stem roots. Also a large 
handful of sand must be placed under 
the bulb, and on top of it, as this 
helps drainage and keeps away worms. 
Then fill up to the top with peat or 
leafy soil. Drainage must be perfect, 
as many of these Lilies come from 
mountains. 

Here is a list of those that require 
acid soil: 

Auratum, MHansonii, Speciosum, 
Tigrinum, Henryi, Giganteum, 
Brownii, Elegans, Batemanniae, 
Longiflorum, Philadelphicum, Super- 
bum (moist peaty soil), Parviflorum, 
Grayi, Harrisii, Pardalinum, Cana- 
dense. 

These require deep planting,—ten or 
twelve inches: 

Auratum, Speciosum, Henryi, 
Brownii, Elegans, Tigrinum, Bateman- 
niae, Harrisii, Hansonii. 

The following require lime soil: 

Martagon, Croceum, Candidum 
(heavy soil), Umbellatum, Wallacei, 
(light soil). 

The following need to be planted 
four or five inches deep: 

Superbum, Grayi, Canadense, Wal- 
lacei, Candidum, Giganteum, Croceum, 
Philadelphicum, Parviflorum, Umbell- 
atum. Dauricum and Umbellatum are 
identical. 

There are a few Lilies that, though 
in a wild state they grow in acid soil, 
seem to thrive equally well in a lime 
soil. The Panther Lily, Pardalinum, 
is one of these; Hansonii is another. 

Japanese Lily bulbs give better re- 
sults if they are not allowed to bloom 
the first season after buying them. 
The Giganteum bulb dies after bloom- 
ing, and small bulbs are formed which 
require several years to attain ma- 
turity. It is advisable not to buy a 
flowering size bulb, as it does not have 
sufficient time to form a good root sys- 
tem before blooming. 

If Lily bulbs are planted under 
shrubs, one must consider what soil 
these shrubs require. Rhododendrons, 
Laurels, and Azaleas require acid soil. 

When making a bed for acid-loving 
Lilies, it is well to box in the space, 
as the lime water will seep into the 
acid soil from surrounding earth. 

Ground should be trenched for those 
bulbs requiring deep planting. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


*Most of these notes were taken from an 
English author.—A. Grove 





The “American Rose Annual” for 
1926 is to hand, and we hope to give 
it a more extended review in the June 
issue. As usual it contains a wealth 
of Rose lore and some interesting 
photographs, several of which are in 
color. The book alone is easily worth 
the membership fee of $3.00 per 
year. 





Seasonable Work for 


LL vacant flower beds should be 
dug over and raked ready for 
planting this month. Sow all 
hardy annual flowers first week 

this month. Rake, roll, and mow the 
lawns, also sow new lawns as soon as 


possible to get a good sod this year. 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Bells, and Perennials this month i— 
choice varieties in boxes. 

Remove some of the young shoots 
from Phlox and Shasta Daisies, and 
also make new clumps with small 
pieces to produce large trusses of 
flowers, E. Pinch back some of the 


THE FLOWER GROWER 





May 


a heart. The way to make them } 
up is to cut or notch deep into 
stem, just below the leaves; to yi 
them same way as with fruit: Pe 
drive a six penny nail through h 
stem; or to spilt it with a knife 

set a wooden plug inside. and | 
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About middle of the month sow 
Melons, Cucumbers, Corn, Squash, 
Okra, and set outside Tomato plants, 
Pepper, Eggplant, Celery, and Sweet 
Potatoes. 

Plant Potatoes early in the month; 
also Beans, Peas, and succession crops 
of Radish, Spinach, and Lettuce. In 
the diagram at B is shown proper way 
to earth up Potatoes. If earthed up 
as at A, many of the tubers are ex- 
posed to the sun, and will turn green. 
The amount of foliage on the vines 
also makes a difference to the crop. 
Two or three stalks are plenty for 
each root. Too many stalks produce 
a lot of very small Potatoes. 

Plant Water Cress in the garden in 
trenches now. Make the soil in the 
trench very rich, keep well watered, 
and shade during Summer, then you 
can grow better Cress than can be 
gathered wild. Cuttings or seed soon 
make a large supply. 

Sow Sweet Williams, Canterbury 


side shoots of Michaelmas Daises so 
that better shaped clumps are formed 
and with flowers all over the clump, 
instead of on top as at F. 

When fruit has set properly on 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Peaches 
you can greatly increase size of se- 
lected fruit by “ringing” or notching 
the branch, as shown in the diagram. 

Sow Sweet Peas early in the month; 
first well-manuring the soil. 

A good way to grow Sweet Peas is 
shown at D, in clumps of separate 
colors. If a drainpipe is set in center 
of each clump, or an old bucket with 
holes in the sides, manure water can 
be given to help produce large flowers. 
Large flowers are produced by setting 
plants six inches apart, and growing 
to a single stem. This is done by dis- 
budding, D, so that all the strength of 
the plant goes to producing large 
flowers. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, and other 
“greens” often bolt and refuse to form 





Gold and Gaudy Gilded Fish 


We who love flowers have noted also 
the beautiful plumage of birds, but 
not so many of us know that fishes, 
too, are embellished with every color 
and tint which attend flowers and 
birds ;—I believe it is even so. 

The writer, at present living with 
an employee of The Ohio Gold Fish 
Company, has ample time to study 
these fancy finney freaks, but feels 
unable to truthfully and accurately 
describe them other than to say we 
have Gold Fish, Silver Fish, Copper 
Fish and Lead Fish; whose colors run 
somewhat like this ;—white, red, blue, 
orange, purple and black, with every 
conceivable shade of either, so that 
those who carry the national colors 
have various others attending also. 
Tanks in the conservatory are w 
stocked, which afford an_ extensive 
plea for study or admiration. : 

BENJ. WATKINS, (Ohio) 
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Legend of the Bleeding Heart 


A STORY BY MRS. H. BRUCE ROUZER 


many years ago, in a far 
_ oo » Hs lived a_ beautiful 
maiden of fifteen Summers. Her 
were blue, like the petals of the 
Frolets, that, every rae reg > Raye 
the grass on the wooded illside, half a 
mile away: Her hair was brown, save 
when the sun shone upon it, when it 
ked like gold, and her cheeks were 
. a-shell pink, and perhaps that was 
of @ “hey called her Rose, which was a 
pe oe enough name, for she was sweet 
= lovely, but, unlike the Rose of the 
= den she had no thorns in her nature, 
eMich was altogether full of love and 
— Summer this maiden spent 
ost of her mornings in a wonderful 
pe of flowers, for she loved their 
ee and fragrance and loved to tend 
them, so that not a single weed was al- 
lowed to grow among them, not a dead 
leaf to remain to mar their beauty. ; 

It came to pass that, on a certain 
morning in the Springtime, Rose looked 
out of her bedroom window and per- 
ceived that a very heavy dew lay on the 
grass and on the garden, and she knew 
that the day would be very hot, for so 
she had been taught by the old gardener, 
who did the heavy work of the garden, 
and her own experience had verified his 
teaching. It had been long since there 
had been a rain and Rose knew that 
some of the more tender plants would 
be drooping before mid-day, unless they 
were watered, and so she came down 
to water them. a 

There were many paths, winding 
among the flower-beds, and, as Rose came 
around a curve in one of these, she per- 
ceived a young man, leaning upon the 
low stone wall that surrounded the gar- 
den. Seeing her, he smiled and said, 
“Tl was admiring the garden. I wonder 
if I might make some sketches of it.” 

Now, Rose was a very shy little maid, 
but the stranger looked so frank and 
kind that she did not feel in the least 
afraid of him. In fact, it occurred to 
her to invite him to come in through the 
little wooden gate, that hung in the stone 
wall, but she quickly decided that this 
would be an unmaidenly thing to do; 
so she smiled, in return, and told him 
that she was pleased that he thought the 
garden beautiful and that he might 
sketch it if he wished. 

After this the young man, who was an 
artist, came every morning to make 
sketches and to talk to little Rose. He 
sketched her, also, but she did not know 
it, as he showed her only his sketches 
of the garden. 

Rose was only fifteen and rather child- 
like in appearance, and the young man 
was rather stupid where young maidens 
were concerned, as some few, pure- 
minded men are, so that he did not per- 
ceive the change that came over the little 
maid. Her eyes grew soft and dreamy, 
her smile was more tender than before 
and her step was lighter. The singing 
of the birds sounded sweeter and the 
flowers, and all the world, looked more 
beautiful to her; for she had fallen in 
love with the stranger, who no longer 
seemed a stranger to her; and love is a 
divine gift, that lifts the spirit into har- 
mony with the Infinite. 


THE artist loved Rose, too, but in 
much the same way as he would have 
loved a beautiful picture. To him she 





was a part of the beautiful garden, but 
a flesh and blood part of it, and, there- 
fore, kindred to himself. 


Bye and bye Rose’s elder sister came 
down to the garden. She was tall and 
fair, with hair of pale gold, and eyes 
that were blue like the midnight skies. 
Her name was Lily. When she and the 
artist saw each other they loved each 
other, and soon he secured permission 
to come to the house and to woo the 
fair Lily, so that, just when Summer 
was over, they were married. 


Now, on the wedding morn, the bride- 
groom took a farewell walk in the gar- 
den where he had first met his bride, and, 
among the fading flowers, he caught a 
glimpse of Rose, and there was an ex- 
pression in her eyes that puzzled him, 
but, before he could understand it, she 
turned away and disappeared. He was 
troubled for a time, without knowing 
just why, but had so many things to do 
and to attend to that he soon forgot all 
about it. 


So Lily and the artist were married 
and went away to live in a home of their 
own, and no one knew why little Rose 
drooped, and presently, like the Roses in 
her garden, died, and they buried her in 
the garden that she had loved, for she 
had made them promise to do so. 


And the North Wind came and howled 
and cried through the garden, as though 
it grieved that one so young and sweet 
should, so early, have found the burden 
of life too heavy for her young shoulders 
to bear, and the North Wind touched 
all the flowers in the garden with icy 
fingers, so that they, too, died. Then 
the East Wind came softly and compas- 
sionately laid a blanket of snow over 
the garden, and over the grave of little 
Rose, so that all of the flowers and their 
little mistress slept under it and were 
at peace. 


i Winter passed and the gentle 
South Wind came through the gar- 
den, taking away the memory of the icy 
touch of the North Wind, and the Sun 
came closer, melting the blanket of snow, 
and called to the sleeping flowers, as the 
heart of a lover calls to his love, so that 
they grew uneasy and could no longer 
sleep, but came up through the moist, 
brown earth, to answer to his call. 


Now, Lily had sincerely mourned the 
loss of her young sister, not withstand- 
ing her happiness as a bride, and she 
remembered Rose’s love for all growing 
things, and so, one morning, she and 
her husband brought some Ferns and 
flowers for her to plant upon the grave, 
but, when she would have thrust her 
trowel into the moist earth, she stopped 
in wonder at sight of a red shoot that 
had thrust itself up through the earth 
under which her sister slept. She ran 
to call her husband and both looked in 
awe at the little shoot, that looked a 
little like the hand of a baby, with the 
fingers closed. 

“Do not plant anything else here this 
season,” the husband said, “but let us 
see what will come of this.” And so they 
left it, coming often to watch its growth. 


At last the strange plant bloomed. 
Lily had come to water it, for the 
weather was dry, and she found a num- 
ber of little red hearts upon a branch of 
the plant. She was filled with wonder, 
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for no one had ever seen such flowers in 
a garden before. 

On the next morning Lily and her hus- 
band came together and they found the 
little red hearts broken open, and, on the 
ground beneath them, there were drops 
of blood. 

“See,” Lily cried, “the little hearts 
have been bleeding. They are white 
and bloodless where they have broken 
open, and, surely that is blood upon the 
ground.” 

Then the man remembered the expres- 
sion that he had seen in the eyes of little 
Rose on the morning of his wedding day, 
and he was filled with sorrow and pity 
for the sweet maiden who had died for 
love, who had kept her secret hidden 
while in life, but who could not hide it in 
death. 

“Let us call it Bleeding Heart,” he 
said, very gently, but he never told any- 
one why, until he was an old, old man, 
when he told an ancestor of mine The 
Story of the Bleeding Heart, which has 
been handed down to me, and now I have 
told it to you. 





Lythrum Superbum 


‘THREE years ago I purchased a 
plant of the Pearl Achillea from an 
Eastern seed house, and soon after it 
began to grow, I noticed another plant, 
a stranger, struggling for the su- 
premacy, among its healthy, spreading 
roots. Hoping to save its life, it was 
carefully disentangled and reset, where 
it might grow and thrive untram- 
meled. It sent up several woody stalks, 
quite slender and brittle, with nar- 
row, willow-like leaves, and the first 
days of July found it in bloom. How 
beautiful, with its numerous, star- 
like, rosy crimson blossoms, clustered 
around long spikes, a foot or more in 
length. 

















Lythrum Superbum 


I found on consulting my book, that 
it was called Lythrum Superbum, a 
hardy perennial, dying to the ground 
each year. While it will grow in any 
position which provides full sun, it 
really enjoys a damp place; so once 
more I transplanted it by the side of 
a hydrant which drips occasionally. 
How that plant thrives and grows. It 
is lovely! Last year it grew four feet 
in height, with clean, glossy foliage. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsusS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


What Are Reasonable 
Property Rights? 


HIS Editor stands for the square deal, the 
"T brotherhood of man, and the protection of the 

weak. This means just what it says,—that all 
men are brothers and should treat each other as 
brothers. There are really no classes, except in the 
imagination. Because a man has no property it does 
not follow that he has no rights,.and conversely be- 
cause the man has great property possessions, this 
does not give him superior rights over his fellows 
who have none. 


Brother White, in another column this month, 
sets forth some interesting suggestions which are 
worthy of discussion. 

To begin with, he differentiates between property 
rights in land and the products of labor, when there 
is no real difference. Values, generally speaking, are 
the product of labor, and such values, when invested 
in land, are the product of labor. 

But then, Brother White brings out some points 
which are surely perfectly good, and one is that the 
common people have a common right in land. But 
this idea savors of the single tax theory, which has, 
so far, been rejected by our people, and the subject 
need not be discussed on that basis, except to suggest 
that when we get this far along and when the so- 
called common people have a common right in land, 
then we also approach or arrive at socialism. 

The entire problem branches off into such an in- 
tricate discussion as to be almost futile, but I am 
glad to point out what I feel are the weaknesses of 
Brother White’s arguments, at the same time ac- 
knowledging the strong points which he has un- 
questionably made in his brief discussion. 


‘TRUE enough, there is a difference between private 

~ premises in the city and the same in the country, 
but the principles of ownership and possession are 
the same, and must be handled essentially the same. 
Pointing out the fact that there are thousands of 
acres of practically waste land for which no one pays 
taxes, is begging the issue; and no one now questions 
the right to travel over unfenced and unimproved 
property under our present rather loose interpreta- 
tion of land rights and privileges. 

And when it comes to discussing a reasonable 
common use of the outdoors, we also get into a great 
maze of moral, ethical and legal questions which 
cannot adequately be covered in the few words of 
this discussion. The Editor, for one, does not be- 
lieve in any such common right of the outdoors, ex- 
cept as it is protected by every state constitution, 
as suggested by Brother White. In short, there is no 
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reason why an individual has rights, as such 
those rights are given him by the law of the 
and the law of the land is supposed to be beset 
equity, even though sometimes it seems ag though 


it were not. 


We might take the discussion back to the + 
of primitive man and consider the natura] law 
that time applying, but we are too far removed ¢ 
that time to make it even interesting to do 
Natural rights and individual rights are such whe 
men fulfil their obligations to each other as broth 
A mere existence gives no rights. Laws protect 
property because property represents human effort 
and human effort is supreme in the final accounting 


MADISON COOPER 









Questionable Dress Reform 


OW don’t worry, brothers and sisters, this js noe 


long dissertation on the subject of how 

individual should clothe himself or herself but 
only a brief reference to an article which recently 
appeared in American Medicine under the heading 
“Nudity and Health.” 

This article states that: 

“British physicians have made an important discovery, 
They have announced to the public that long trousers and 
linen collars are a menace to the survival of the male ge, 
They report that the health of women is superior to that 
of men because they expose their throats and wear short 
skirts and sleeveless waist. And they attribute this gy. 
perior health to the beneficent action of the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun acting on the bared skin. So convinced 
are they of the importance of this discovery that they have 
submitted a resolution to Parliament urging a law com. 
pelling men to wear knee-breeches and collarless shirts,” 


Now that hits the Editor pretty hard, because he 
has worn a certain style of linen collar about as long 
as he can remember, and especially because of the 
fact that, although he has been a believer in the 
knee-breeches idea, he has never actually worn them, 
(except for baseball) :—Just another case of balanced 
viewpoint, don’t you see? 


But to explain a bit: The linen collars which most 
people have in mind are not the “lay-down’” 


collars which the Editor has worn for so many years, § 


but the “chokers” or high collars which were long in 
fashion and which have been, to a large extent, super- 
seded, (except by some of the clergy,) by the more 
sensible soft shirt and soft collar. 

If there can be any possible menace to health by 
the wearing of a turn-down collar of the style used 
by the Editor, he fails to see it. And he naturally 
doesn’t believe it, especially when those same collars 
are large enough so that any active work can be per- 
formed in them without discomfort and even base 
ball and almost any other athletics. 

But the Editor is no crank when it comes to dress, 
and he is perfectly convinced that every man is 
obliged to do about as he wants to on this subject. 
And he might throw in a joke here and say that most 
people don’t do as they want to do, but do as that 
senseless thing, fashion, dictates. 

Then when it comes to the knickerbockers o 
knee-trousers, this Editor will admit, without argu 
ment, that they are more convenient and perhaps 
more sanitary than the long trousers, and whether 
more healthful from an ultra-violet ray standpoint, 
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cited in the above article, he will not even presume 
as 

to oy ect of dress reform is a very deep and 
proad one, and it is well that none of us should try 


other chap just what he ought or 
It is, however, safe and sane to 
that the man or woman who slavishly follows the 
ctates of fashion, not only lacks good sound sense, 
on they lack the individuality which may be ex- 
bu ed by a preference for certain styles of apparel 
ee continually for a considerable period of time. 


MADISON COOPER 


u est to the 
os ort to wear. 





The Mission of This Magazine 


That this magazine is fulfilling its mission at least 
to an extent is evidenced by a letter just received 
from the great city of St. Louis, Missouri. What one 
family has secured by reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
many others can do likewise. Here is the letter: 


“We started reading your magazine five years ago, 
when we moved to the suburbs, and have misplaced 
only one copy and think some one borrowed that and 
failed to return it. We are always referring to the 
old copies for information, and your magazine to- 
gether with plants and other materials furnished by 
your advertisers have helped make our premises the 
most attractive part of home. My good husband 
used to think flowers were Geraniums and florist win- 
dows, but now they are “our yard.” There never was 
a Gladiolus as beautiful as the first one he picked in 
his very own yard. 

“I only wish I could tell you the good that three 
city-bred people have received from your magazine.” 


Here is where YOU come in. Do your part of the 
missionary work by making THE FLOWER GROWER 
known to your friends and acquaintances. A sample 
copy placed in the hands of the right person at the 
right time, may be “seed on fertile ground,” which 
will do much good in future years. 





Study The Weather;— 
Nothing is More Important! 


HE profound influence of weather and climatic 
[conditions on human economy and on human life 

and activity has been appreciated for many years, 
and forecasting the weather has been practiced with 
some success; but sufficient data has not so far been 
available for successful long-range forecasting. Such 
data is gradually accumulating. The weather is of 
very much more importance than as the subject of 
jokes, and it should be considered in ways other than 
its agreeable or disagreeable features only. Its influ- 
ence on the human race, directly and indirectly, is 
almost unbelievable. 


My leading Editorial last month entitled “Is Our 
Climate Changing” was a suitable introduction to the 
announcement that, beginning with this issue, a new 
department has been established under the heading 
“The Weather and Its Influences.” This department 
will be in the hands of John S. Hazen, for years in 
charge of the local U. S. Weather Bureau at Canton, 
N.Y., and who has written much for publication on 
subjects pertaining to the weather; has broadcasted 
from St. Lawrence University many talks on meteor- 


¢ 








ological subjects; has written many comprehensive 
articles about local and general weather conditions 
for the daily press; and, what is still more important, 
he is a studious and close observer of the weather and 


its influences. While Mr. Hazen is well grounded 
scientifically, and gives lectures on meteorology in the 
St. Lawrence University, and is thus justly entitled 
to the appellation professor, we will not lay this up 
against him in view of the fact that he is practical in 
his work and really in love with the subject about 
which he will undertake to tell us. 

This new department of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
probably unique in journalism. If any other paper or 
magazine has a Weather Department I do not know 
of it. That it is quite unusual for a magazine devoted 
ostensibly to floriculture and horticulture to establish 
a Weather Department needs no comment. But as 
Editor of this magazine I know that every reader, 
without exception, should be interested in what Mr. 
Hazen will tell us. He writes in plain common sense 
language that anyone can understand, and will ex- 
plain his subject in a way which will enable us, with 
suitable attention on our part, to take advantage of 
and work in harmony with weather conditions to a 
much greater extent than we do now. 


But let us consider briefly the subject of changing 
climatic conditions, referred to Editorially last 
month. 

Just now I have been reading in the Scientific 
American about a lost Norse colony in Greenland. The 
Norsemen, some centuries back, established a settle- 
ment in Greenland and lost touch with it because of 
changing climatic conditions, which made it impos- 
sible, with the craft available at that time, to break 
through the ice barrier between Norway and Green- 
land. The Norse colony in Greenland perished ;—and 
they perished because of changed climatic conditions. 


That climatic conditions are changing from time 
to time we have seen demonstrated. The cold year of 
1816, known as “1800-and-froze-to-death,” is a matter 
of record. It is now predicted by long-range weather 
forecasters, who have a right to our consideration and 
respect, that the years 1926 and 1927 will be disas- 
trous (in a way similar to the year 1816) for mankind 
in some parts of the world. This prediction is not 
based on hocus-pocus nor anything less understand- 
able than an actual observation of changing tempera- 
tures of ocean currents. 

And we can easily get more interested in this sub- 
ject if we will but consider our weather of the past 
few months. The Summer of 1925 was a most un- 
usual one in many parts of the country. The past 
Winter has also been unusual, bringing comparatively 
mild weather to some northerly sections and ex- 
tremely Arctic weather to some of the more southerly 
ones. 

It is well known that Quebec imported hay from 
Ireland in the cold year of 1816, and that the people 
lived mostly on fish and meat, as their field and gar- 
den crops were nearly all destroyed by frost which 
prevailed every month of the year. We have a right 
to expect that a recurrence of similar weather condi- 
tions will make the climate, not necessarily of Quebec, 
but of some part or parts of the world, so unusual 
that the production of ordinary field crops will be 
well-nigh impossible. 

The forecast above referred to was made by Her- 
bert Janvrin Browne, as reported in the Magazine of 
Wall Street of February 27th, 1926, and some sta- 
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tistics are given therein which are decidedly interest- 
ing, in view of the fact that a number of astronomers 
and historians contribute to the general subject, with 
the deduction that 1927 indicates the culmination of 
some very disastrous weather. 


A® EDITOR of this magazine I have not drawn on 
my imagination in what I have written above; nor 
have I any desire to “throw a scare” into my readers. 
Nor have I stated the facts as above with other 
thought than to show that the little lessons which 
Brother Hazen will give us in his Weather Depart- 
ment of this magazine from month to month will 
make mighty interesting reading,—not to say profit- 
able and educational reading. 

No subject is more worthy of careful study than 
weather conditions. I have studied the weather since 
I have been old enough to comprehend its manifesta- 
tions, and the subject interests me mightily. Long- 
range weather forecasting is admittedly in its swad- 
dling clothes stage, but it should make rapid progress 
in future. Let us study the subject diligently so we 
can understand it, and so far as possible WORK IN 
HARMONY WITH NATURE’S LAWS, to enable 
us to avoid the loss and discomforts which result 
from ignoring the teachings which are plain to those 
who understand. When we work in harmony with 
the Laws of Nature we make the greatest progress. 


MADISON COOPER 


LATER: 
Since the above was written Mr. Hazen has 
written me as follows: 


“Weather is the most vital factor in our lives and 
any increase in knowledge concerning it will be of 
value to all of us. If this series of articles will re- 
sult in one thousand persons increasing their interest 
in the weather in which they live, enough so that 
they will actually observe and study it, some one 
among the number may find out an undiscovered law 
that will be of great economic importance in our 
knowledge of the subject.” 


Brother Hazen thus pays tribute to the high in- 
telligence of FLOWER GROWER readers, and at the 
same time indicates clearly his own broadmindedness. 
Few scientists, indeed, will admit the possibility of 
any great discovery from among The Great American 
Middle-class who make up the rank and file of the 
readers of this magazine. M. C. 





The Old Songs 


I WANT to ask the forgiveness of our religious friends 

for not printing sacred songs in this department. There 
are excellent reasons for not doing so: THE FLOWER 
GROWER is for everybody, regardless of party or sect, and 
to such a publication politics and religion are dynamite. 
Besides that, THE FLOWER GROWER is not big enough to 
contain one-half of the sacred matter that has been sent 
me. 

The response the past month has been very gratifying 
to me. It begins to look as though I did not miss my guess 
when I asked Mr. Cooper to start this department. I must 
appear ungrateful, though in one respect. Many trans- 
criptions of “Barbara Allen,” “Lord Ullin’s Daughter” 
and other old favorites have been made from published 
collections, and in nearly every instance the songs show 
that they were “revised” before being put into type. Some 
were shortened and the sequence destroyed; others have 
been corrected from a grammatical standpoint and where 


Caleiua, yy 

May, 
idiom occurs it has been passed through the clasgi 
and made dry and unnatural. Let us have them “natte - 
if you please. 

The old favorite, “The Cottage By The Sea,” com 
me in two distinct forms. In fact, I think they ay ae 
ferent songs. I am asking Mr. Cooper for space Ps 
them both: Dri 





COTTAGE BY THE SEA 


Just one year ago tonight, love, 
I became your happy bride; 
Left a mansion for a cottage, 
To dwell by the river side. 


CHORUS 


All alone by the seaside he left me, 
And no other’s bride I’ll be; 

For in bridal flowers he decked me, 
In the cottage by the sea. 


From the cottage by the seaside 
I can see my mansion home. 

I can see the hills and valley 
Where in pleasure I did roam. 


I’ve a dear and loving mother; 
She would weep and mourn for me 
If she knew her only daughter 
Were a widow by the sea. 


Here you told me I’d be happy, 
But no happiness I see, 

For tonight I am a widow 

In the cottage by the sea. 


COTTAGE BY THE SEA 


Childhood years now pass before me; 
Forms and scenes of long ago. 

Like a dream they hover o’er me 

Calm and bright as evening’s glow. 

Days that knew no shade of sorrow, 
When this young heart was pure and free; 
Joyful hailed each coming morrow, 

In the cottage by the sea. 

In the cottage, 

In the cottage by the sea. 


Fancy sees the Rose trees twining 
Round the old and rustic door, 
And below, the white beach shining 
Where I gathered shells of yore. 
Hear my Mother’s gentle warning 
As she took me on her knee, 

And I feel again life’s morning 
In the cottage by the sea. 

In the cottage, 

In the cottage by the sea. 


This last was brought from Scotland by a 73-year-old 
resident of Ohio. 

A number of requests have come in for songs, but they 
must wait until next month, which will roll around pretty 
soon, to most of us. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





T° HIM whose elastic and vigorous thought. keeps pace 

with the sun, the day is a perpetual morning. It 
matters not what the clocks say or the attitudes and labors 
of men. Moral reform is an effort to throw off sleep. 
Why is it that men give so poor an account of their day 
if they have not been slumbering? If they had not been 
overcome with drowsiness, they would have performed 
something. The millions are awake enough for physical 
labor; but only one in a million is awake enough for 
tellectual exertion, only one in a hundred millions to @ 
poetic or divine life. To be awake is to be alive. I have 
never yet met a man who was quite awake. How could! 
have looked him in the face? 

—Henry David Thoreau 
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Little Stories from Life 


OT so long ago I published a newspaper in a town 


N in the lower Mississippi valley. It was a good place 
The soil was very fertile and the town partic- 
rtunate in a financial sense. 
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Being a flower crank I devoted considerable space in 
aper to the subject; and the response, at first, seemed 
aot could be wished for. I was to learn, though, that 
lod my flowers were momentary diversions for the ladies 
ho had too much money and too little work to do. When 
Tisiedl to get below the surface, interest in flowers went 

“where the Woodbine twineth.” 


About that time there came to town a young man who 
was as fine a specimen of the human animal as I ever saw. 
Young, splendidly built, with regular features and curly 
auburn hair, he was a veritable movie hero. Good-bye 
flowers ! ' 

In less time than it takes to tell about it he became a 
craze with the ladies. Everywhere women were talking 
of his “magnificent physique” and his “splendid vaw-wees.” 
He sang in the church choir, and the females of the con- 
gregation sat spellbound. The men, drat their jealous 
hides, did not warm to him, for some reason. 

In the flock were two maiden ladies of uncertain age. 
They had been boon companions since the mind of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Shortly after our hero ap- 
peared they staged a hair-pulling and a very vituperative 
argument, which was meat-in-the-pot for the rest of the 
ladies. 

A by-product of the young man’s advent was a separa- 
tion and divorce. Another was the physical chastisement 
of a young lady by her father. Still our hero reigned 
supreme. Physique and voice were apparently none the 
worse for wear, and he continued in brisk demand for 
social functions. 

The young man gave it out that he liked the place and 
people so well that he had decided to marry and settle 
there, if he “could find anyone who would have him.” 
This announcement precipitated a cyclone among the girls, 
though the married ladies did not seem especially en- 
chanted with the latter part of it. Fast and furious 
waxed the race. My poor paper was not even glanced at 


} and flowers were simply not to be thought of. 


Out of a clear sky he married a quiet, unassuming girl 
whose mother conducted a thriving business establishment. 
Inside of 30 days it was noised about (among the men) 
that some of his checks had come back “thumbs down,” 
and it was also said that his mother-in-law’s account at 
the local bank was overdrawn. 

Before this got cold he disappeared, was apprehended 
30 miles from there and jailed, to be taken in a short 
time to another state where his check and other activities 
had made the law yearn for him. His young wife de- 
veloped a serious disorder that shall be nameless. It was 
found out later that she was not a wife in a legal sense, 
as he had several others. 


For a month you could hear a pin drop anywhere in 
town. Then the scared and harried look began to leave 
the women’s faces and affairs took on a normal tone. The 
local column of the paper, which had suffered for lack 
of attention, lengthened to decent proportions. And, mir- 


acle of miracles! the ladies began to take an interest in 
flowers. 


Flowers, the refuge of the broken-hearted! 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





Property Rights and Trespass 


YouR December references to “Property Rights 

and Trespass” are conventional and will doubtless 
be endorsed by the great majority of your readers. 
Yet I, for one, affirm that they are not based upon 
certain fundamental facts and their implications. 
No such right of property attaches to land as to the 
products of labor, and if in this country we are really 
to use government agencies to preserve natural rights 
we must regulate the private ownership or rather 
holding of lands with full regard to natural equal 
rights. 

If non-landholders are to be restricted to public 
highways, and not allowed reasonable opportunity to 
pass over without damaging country places, love of 
one’s country and willingness to make upon occasion 
sacrifices for the common good can have no justi- 
fication. Those who own the country should be the 
patriots and none others. 

There is this difference between private premises 
in the city and premises, for instance, held by farm- 
ers or woodland proprietors. In the first case there 
is little or no need for any so-called trespass. In 
the other there are numerous reasons, such as the 
study of the wild things and the seeking of recreation 
and exercise in tramping abroad. In this county 
there are thousands of acres for which no taxpayer 
is held responsible, and yet legal title exists no doubt, 
and somebody may assume to post the lands against 
trespassers. 

Landholding, finally, is a legal privilege, having 
foundation in expediency rather than in morals, and 
the privilege should be regulated by the common 
people because of their common right. The right to 
reasonable common use of the outdoors should be 
fully kept in mind by all legislators, and should be 
embodied in every state constitution. 


GEORGE WHITE 





One of my readers who spent some time in Florida 
during the Winter on both the East and West Coast, 
says that: “It is a myth about Florida being warm. 
The air on the West Coast is cold, damp, and pene- 
trating, not at all pleasant.” 

Some of these tropical places which are warm 
when they are warm, are decidedly cold when they 
are cold, and it is a fact that a person sometimes 
suffers more with the cold in tropical climates than 
in the North Temperate Zone. This is partially be- 
cause conveniences for house heating are not as com- 
plete, and partly because of the fact that when the 
air is cold the humidity is usually very high, making 
what my friend calls a “cold, damp and penetrating” 
atmosphere. 





Transplanted 


Poor little stunted flower, 
Just like some lives I know, 

Hidden from sun and shower 
With not a chance to grow. 


But with a kind hand lifting 
A few steps toward the sun, 

Into your own you're drifting, 
Your real life has begun. 


—ELLES JARRETT 
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“Old Blue-Flag” 


ROBABLY the easiest thing in the world is to write 

a critical reply to something someone else has written. 
The cards are all on the table and you can take your own 
sweet time sorting them out and vilifying such as don’t 
suit your exalted fancy. 

I would not be guilty of this, perhaps, under any other 
provocation than that of an article or opinion that attacks 
the foundation of my castle in the clouds, made up, as it 
is, of mingled facts and fancies, but very necessary to my 
continued existence as a sane mortal. 


In the September number of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Mr. B. C. Auten expresses a doubt of the right of any par- 
ticular Iris to the name “Old Blue-Flag.” I rise in defense 
of the Old Blue-Flag; a type as distinct as Osmunda re- 
galis among the ferns; a stately, sweet scented flower that 
is inextricably interwoven with our pioneer grandmothers’ 
innate longing for beauty and with their courtships and 
weddings and the fruits thereof. 


To me it brings back the morning in April when I 
stepped out on the porch and grinned at the rising sun. 
My first-born lay sleeping in the room behind me and I 
felt like I was just about the pulverized alum. To count- 
less others it brings cheer and solace in the drab days 
that envelop the western slope of the hill. 


In the more unfrequented parts of the country a young 
bride carries a “start” of it to her new home as religiously 
as she does the trio of dunghill chickens her mother gives 
-her. It is to be met with almost everywhere south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 


I have found it in the yards of old negroes in the 
Mississippi Delta; in old, deserted mansions there; in the 
“sunk lands” of Missouri and Arkansas; in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; in Oklahoma and Texas. The same, 
big, dewy, sweetly-fragrant flowers. 


I have, possibly 100 plants of it, collected from the 
yard of an old, deserted plantation “big house.” I have 
grown and flowered it for the last 25 years, and when it 
unfolds its flowers with the first warm days of Spring 
and I bury my face among them, language becomes a futile 
superfluity and I can only feel that which no man has 
been able to say. 

I have met with no success in my efforts to learn its 
correct scientific name. It may be the original Fleur-de-lis. 
There is little doubt in my mind that it was brought to 
the Carolinas or to Georgia by the original settlers. 

In any case it is a very real and a very distinct flower 
and it is universally planted wherever the march of 
progress has not shoved it aside in the interest of modern 
gauds. 

I would as soon think of destroying my collection 
of photographs and my scrap-book as to lose stock of it. 
To me, as to many others, it is a re-embodiment of much 
that has gone before and sometimes takes on the char- 
acter of a sentient being. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Longevity of Seed Corn 


ONE of my Salt Lake City subscribers sends a clip- 

ping from the Salt Lake Tribune, which, in a 
dispatch dated Vernal, Utah, September 5th, it is 
stated that a man by the name of Hall, a farmer of 
Vernal, relates some facts about the germination of 
seed corn which may be interesting to those who have 
followed the subject of longevity of seeds in past 
issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. 












Cc ae 


Mr. Hall, in addition to being a farmer is 
interested in archeology, and from time to ti 
explored the ancient house caves and cliff dwe Ma 
















































in his vicinity. Last year he located a caye AM 
the depths of which he brought home seyverga] ears « ie 
Corn which were found under nearly two feet of . Mm son 1 
and other material blown in by the winds mM and 2 
Spring he planted twelve hills of this Corn ang tye tween 
hills produced stalks, one of them seven feet hin rans 
Another stalk matured at four feet in height staten 
strange part of it is that the tall stalks were gr Hi 
moderately irrigated, whereas the stunted stalks Pa , Orans 
given excess moisture; indicating apparently a perio! 
here perhaps has been found a basic Corn seed val. Three 
able for the so-called “dry farming” in the West. the co 
A peculiarity of this ancient Corn js that thm ity of 
leaves are much broader than the leaves of the pia fruit 
age Corn known to the modern farmer, many of then Flori 
being more than five inches wide. Another peculign.gm ize t 
ity is the prolific yield, some of the stalks growingge 10 be 
five well-filled ears, and the yield on each ear for 0 
greater in quantity than is the case of the modeyge in ™ 
Corn of average growth. that . 
As Mr. Hall is from a family famous ag Com reall 
growers in the Middlewest, he is greatly inte B 
and gives his opinion that in future years he yjj first | 
grow many acres of this ancient variety of Corn, = 
This ancient seed Corn was found in a caye jy in 
Dry Fork Canyon, ten miles northwest of Verna} _F 
Some of the kernels are shaped much like thoge gf spons 
modern Pop Corn, while others are more rounded: a 
and in color they were of a smoky, buckskin shade, horti 
The Editor is interested in keeping alive this gy. T 
ject of longevity of seeds, partly because of the faim Calif 
that many people, including some who ought to know any ‘ 
better, believe that seeds have only a very short limif™ I ass 
of life during which they retain their germinating need 
qualities. Seed Corn, as is well known, is undepend.j™ it by 
able after two years, and will do very little after thre— have 
years, as ordinarily stored. Therefore, if the facts y 
as above stated are reliable, and there is no reason thin 
to question them, it indicates that if Corn as seed wil 
survive for a long period of time, that other seedy ‘¢’ 
better protected, and not as sensitive to atmospheric that 
and other conditions, might survive indefinitely. Thegj MO) 
conditions of storage seem all important. 
The fact of longevity of seeds is interesting from 
many different standpoints, including the economic 
one, and it is altogether possible that if this ancient 
seed Corn can be made to reproduce itself repeatedly 
that a very superior strain of Corn for some situ. y: 
tions may be developed. fire 
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One of the largest and best known seed houses in the CTou 
west, who specialize in flower stocks of various kinds — 
er 


has recently written me as follows: 
“We need more copies of THE FLOWER GROWER around ] 


the building here. The different departments, or at leastg com 
several different departments, should have a copy, anda min 
they are always and forever carrying mine off. I donti so-c 
believe a log chain would keep it on my desk.” of t 

This is pretty high compliment to the value of THIg °F 1 
FLOWER GROWER, not only from the big boss in the oie es 


but from the department heads, and I don’t need to t# 
what readers in general think of THE FLOWER GROW 
They already know. 
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Weather Conditions and Fruit Quality 


AM a regular consumer of Oranges, eating one or 
ore almost every day in the year. For this rea- 
7 am somewhat of a student of Orange quality 
4 may be pardoned for making comparisons be- 
i the varying quality of Florida and California 
a not to the detriment of either, but as a plain 
statement of fact as I have found it. 

Here is one point: The quality of California 
Oranges of the season of 1925-1926 is markedly ‘su- 

rior to that of the Florida fruit of the same period. 
Three years ago, (possibly it was four years ago,) 
the comparison was absolutely reversed, and the qual- 
ity of Florida fruit was so superior to the California 
fruit that there was really no comparison. My 
Florida friends will probably be sore because I criti- 
cize their fruit of the present season, but they ought 
to be good sportsmen and understand that this is only 
for one year, and that I have been just as pronounced 
in my criticism of California quality on occasion, and 
that I am anxious to praise Florida quality when it 
really deserves it. 

But here is the most important point: This is the 
first issue containing our new Weather Department, 
with the rather extended introduction by the Editor, 
and I want my readers to understand that in explain- 
ing about the quality of Oranges, as above, that 
weather conditions were doubtless almost entirely re- 
sponsible, and that I am trying to show the impor- 
tance of the new department to those interested in 
horticultural activities. 


This observation of varying quality of Florida and 
California Oranges has not been even suggested from 
any other source. It is original so far as I know and 
I assume full responsibility for it. That it is a fact 
needs little demonstration, as you, yourself, can prove 
it by making the same careful observations that I 
have made covering a period of several years. 


Yes, weather conditions are “The most important © 


thing in the world,” and we will all do well to study 
the weather carefully, intelligently, and continuously ; 
that we may, so far as possible, “WORK IN HAR- 
MONY WITH NATURE’S LAWS.” 


MADISON COOPER 





Animal Heroism 


An Associated Press Dispatch relates how at a 
fire in a bird and animal store that a Baboon, after 
breaking open the door of his cage, rescued a Kitten 
and bore it to safety. The same report relates that 
in another cage the firemen found a mother Monkey 
crouched over her young and insensible from smoke. 
When she was removed the young were found under 
her alive, and the mother was later revived. 


Humanity must needs look to its laurels when it 
comes to heroism. Animals from their subconscious 
mind often do things that human beings, with their 
so-called reasoning power, cannot understand. Some 
of the things they do takes the nature of heroism 
or it may take the nature of fidelity or faithfulness 
toa trust. Comparisons may not be altogether pleas- 


ant but can we say that the average human is su- 
perior to the average dog, for instance, in the fidelity 
displayed in carrying out his duties as he sees them? 
Let’s not talk about it! 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








“Sure, I love the dear silver that shines in your hair, 
And the brow that’s all furrowed and wrinkled with care, 
I kiss the dear fingers, so toil-worn for me, 

Oh, God bless you and keep you, Mother Machree.” 


"THERE may be a more beautiful song than the one from 

which the above lines are quoted, but if there is, I 
cannot remember having heard it. 

Ruskin said: “Every impulse for good I find in my soul 
came from my mother.” In the Holy Scriptures we read, 
“Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

A noted infidel declared that he could answer every 
argument advanced in favor of Christianity except one, 
and that was the everyday life of his mother. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is reported to have recently 
said: “I would rather leave the memory, when I die, 
of having been a good mother than to have been a great 
singer.” Great, indeed, will be the glory of this wonder- 
fully gifted woman’s memory, for she is both. 





“Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of 
children.”—Thackeray,—“Vanity Fair.” 

The motherless orphan is an object of the deepest pity 
who can never realize the emptiness of its early life. The 
unfortunate child deprived of a mother’s loving care and 
a mother’s influence and companionship during its tender 
years has suffered an incalculable loss, for one good mother 
is worth many nurses and teachers, since they cannot 
supply that love and personal interest that is the very 
nature of a good mother. 





Of course a mother should always be accorded the 
homage that is her due, but it has now become a settled 
custom that on a certain Sunday in May each year, all 
mothers are to be honored through the symbol of a flower 
worn as a boutonniere, and a beautiful custom it certainly 
is. 

You who have living mothers, let me beseech you, give 
them while you may, the rarest flowers—your kindliest 
words and sweetest attentions, so that when in their stead 
you have only a memory of their sacred selves, it will be 
an unregretful one. 


“For all the love you’ve given me, 

For all the prayers you’ve prayed, 

For all the tears and all the care, 
The sacrifice you’ve made 

For all I am or can become, 
For all in me that’s true, 

I want to thank you, Mother mine, 
For all to you is due: 

And to the God who loves you 
Upon my knees I pray 

To send a wealth of happiness 
To you this Mother’s Day.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Friends of THE FLOWER GROWER who visit their 
local public library should note whether THE FLOWER 
GROWER is among the magazines on the reading 
tables and on file. If it is not, say a word to the 
librarian, and tell him or her that I will be glad to 
send samples. Then tell me about it, and I will per- 
form my part. 

—EDITOR 
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Observation on Temperature and Hardiness 


T IS my belief that Northern flower lovers are deprived 
] of a lot of pleasure through accepting as gospel truth 

the arbitrary dictum, “half-hardy,” or “tender,” as 
one finds it in catalogues or works of reference. This 
opinion is founded not alone on my own experience but 
on the experience of certain Northern gardeners who, like 
myself, are not so deeply immersed in orthodox plant lore 
as to dread the problem, hence they experiment without 
preconceived ideas on the subject and often obtain re- 
sults not strictly “according to Hoyle.” 


There is much evidence to support the belief that cold, 
as such, is not necessarily fatal to any plant that has 
endured freezing in its native habitat, but that such in- 
jury as is sustained is purely mechanical, due to the ex- 
pansion of sap-ice and consequent rupture of tissue. 

“Hardy” plants prepare for this by dehydration, leav- 
ing many minute air pockets that serve as expansion 
chambers for the sap-ice; in common language “the sap 
goes down.” Many plants that have not inherited this 
ability may be made to show it by giving them perfect 
drainage and withholding water late in the season. Others 
require only the drainage. 


Plants of tropical parentage, such as the Gladiolus, 
occasionally surprise us by behaving like a hardy native. 
A recent issue of a floral magazine contains the experience 
of a Michigan lady who grows the varieties Halley and 
Niagara in the open, without protection other than the 
snows. She reports 100% growth. Doubtless her soil is 
well drained. This does not mean that any Gladiolus can 
be thrown into a cold, wet, clay trench and come out in 
the Spring with colors flying, but it does mean that there 
is much room for experiment and a great reward await- 
ing those with temerity to engage in it. 

The fact that such southern plants as Clematis 
coccinea and Iris fulva, not to mention certain distinctly 
Southern shrubs, have proven hardy in the North; and the 
fact that many of our hardiest natives are members of 
tropical families, proves to any thinking person that the 
plant world was not wound up and set, like a clock; and 
that there is no foundation for the fatalistic attitude 
adopted by the old man who said: “Hosses was made to 
ride and geese was made to pick.” 

A certain renowned amateur gardener, and a man of 
ripe experience, remarked, in a letter to me, that the hardi- 
ness of certain plants in New England is not so much 
a matter of temperature as it is one of drainage. He 
ought to know if anybody does. 


As a breeder of standard bred poultry for 30 years, and 
as a dabbler in plant breeding, I have encountered many 
strange freaks of heredity, prepotency, “strains,” atavism, 
sports and variations. To those who must, or will, live 
in the frozen North and who are not satisfied with the 
orthodox range of flowering plants for their locality, I 
would say: “Dab down! You can’t lose much and you 
might gain beyond your fondest dreams.” 

It should be borne in mind, however, that such ex- 
peditions into the unknown are not for the absent treat- 
ment gardener. There is much work to be done and much 
study in preparation for that work if one would succeed. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR: 


The suggestions offered above are worthy of consideration 
and adoption where the prospects are favorable and doubtless 
there is much yet to be discovered in the way of what is hardy 
and what is not hardy in the North. Many things which are 
supposed to be hardy will be frozen under certain conditions 
and necessarily the reverse is true,—tender things will survive 
and become hardy if certain necessary conditions are met. 
But on Gladioli the Editor is prepared to make some very 
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leachy say, 





positive statements. His soil is a very lean and 
naturally, and his garden is so located that there js no 

ing water at any time, being well drained to a Nearby ‘ 
and well elevated above it. Creek, 

In digging Gladiolus bulbs each season necessarily 
are some which are overlooked and left in the ground we 
protected by snow or otherwise these bulbs invariably f 
and, therefore, the Editor is surely prepared to state that th 
is no such thing in his garden as hardy Gladioli, and y 
they will not stand actual freezing. If anyone can show at 
ferent results he is prepared to give them space to tel] about 
it. 

The interesting suggestion has been made that certaj 
plants which are now_supposed to be tropical or half-hardy 
may, by becoming acclimated to Northern conditions, in tim, 
become hardy. Scientists, of course, reject any such thou ht 
and will tell you that it depends upon the plant structs 
whether it is hardy or not, but the last word on such a me 
ject is never said, and it may even be a fact that Gladio} 
bulbs will at some future time become hardy, at least to Rt 
extent. » 

Further suggestions and experiences along this } 
surely desirable. Who can offer them? 





ine are 





Fire Prevention Should Be Taught 


‘THE ability to use fire is one evidence of man’s 

superiority over creation, and the misuse of fire 
indicates his lack of superiority in meeting the re 
sponsibilities of his earthly existence. That state. 
ment is not contradictory as it seems. We'll figure 
it out. 

While man assumes to be pretty smart and thinks 
he can do a lot of things with fire, fire does a lot of 
things with man which he cannot prevent, or at least 
which he does not actually prevent. Just consider 
the tremendous aggregate of loss, not only of loss of 
life through fires, but the destruction of natural re 
sources and property, which is a great loss to civiliza- 
tion and humanity. 


But what about teaching fire prevention? To 
begin with, before we can teach fire prevention it 
_would be well to teach the young how to build a fire, 
The Campfire Girls and Campfire Boys are being 
taught in the right direction. After being taught 
how to build a fire the young should be taught what 
fire is used for, and then, (and more important,) 
what fire will do when it gets out of control. It will 
then be easy to teach the necessity of care in pre 
venting fires. Why not start right in the lowest 
grades in school and have charts, pictures and appar- 
atus which will show some of the awful things which 
fire out of control will do? 


As a matter-of-fact statement, it is probable that 
out of the first one hundred people you meet on the 
street, not more than one out of ten actually under- 
stands what it means to be careful in handling and 
preventing fires. At least three out of four, when 
they use matches in connection with the unnecessary 
habit of tobacco smoking, will throw the match in 
the direction offering easiest disposal. 

Surely a big opportunity here, friends, for teach- 
ing, not only in the public schools, but among those 
of mature years who ought to know better. 


MADISON COOPER 





Do you know that introducing THE FLOWER GROWER 
to a new subscriber who is really interested is doing the 
best kind of missionary work, not only for the magazine 
itself but for your friend? THE FLOWER GROWER 3 
practical, helpful and informative and, what is more Im 
portant, it is inspirational. 
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The Fruit Grower and His Problems 
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Low-Headed Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


of fruit production. They usually 
bear little fruit, and that is poor in 
color and quality. Branches too near 
the ground interfere with cultivation 
and with the free circulation of air 


headed fruit trees of a former 
day has led some fruit-growers 
to extremes in low heading. We see 
too many trees with the tops appear- 


Te reaction against the high- 

















A young orchard with low, spreading trees 
but with the tops well off the ground 


under the top, encouraging insect and 
disease troubles. 


With many fruits the branches tend 
to droop with age and those which 
finally reach the ground should be re- 
moved. It usually is necessary to re- 
move a few each year, especially be- 
tween the twelfth and twentieth years. 
There should be no hesitation in sacri- 
ficing these branches for the tree is 
better off without them and their re- 
moval certainly facilitates work in the 
orchard. 


ing to be piled on the ground, and 
from the standpoint of the production 
of good fruit they are as bad or worse 
than the trees with six foot trunks 
which still stand in some old orchards. 

As a matter of fact, the length of 
the trunk is not a matter of so much 
importance after all. The thing in 
which we are really interested is the 
distance from the ground to the fruit 
or to the bearing part of the top. The 
length of the trunk does not neces- 
sarily determine the height at which 
the fruit is borne. Many trees with 
short trunks, headed almost at the 
ground, have long, bare scaffold- 
branches which raise the crop to the 
height of that on “high” headed trees. 
On the other hand, we have all seen 
trees with six foot trunks, the tips 
of whose branches swept the ground. 

These latter invariably have plenty 
of room around them; they are not 
crowded, or shaded by adjoining trees. 
Probably that is the important thing 
after all;—give the trees plenty of 
room and they will tend to be low- 
headed, at least until an unpruned top 
thickening with age shades out the 
lower branches. 

Branches which rest on the ground 
have little value from the standpoint 





Mulching Fruit Trees and 
Small Fruit Plants 


PPLE trees, Plum trees, or Cur- 
rant bushes are often planted in 
out of the way corners of the garden 
where cultivation is difficult if not im- 
possible. If the soil is not too light 
such plants may be grown successfully 
in most sections with a suitable mulch. 
Certainly mulched plants are far 
better than plants neither cultivated 
nor mulched. 


One object of cultivation is to pre- 
vent the too rapid evaporation of mois- 
ture from the soil. A mulch of loose 
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material on the ground has much the 
same effect. The mulching materials 
also add considerable plant food as 
they decay and in time add materially 
to the fertility of the soil. 

The mulch may be made up of any 
loose material which is available. 
Straw, old hay, leaves, lawn clippings, 
cornstalks, and last year’s Tomato 
vines will all increase the pile of ma- 
terial. A mulch usually decays suffi- 
ciently during the Summer to need 
renewal every Spring. 

Mulching materials should not be 
piled too close to the trunk, for they 
encourage Mice and any material 
against the trunk keeps the bark damp 
and invites decay. Most of the feed- 
ing roots are well away from the 
trunk. The mulch should extend a 
little farther out than the tips of the 
branches. It is a good plan to hoe 
a circle free of grass and weeds 
around the trunk of a mulched tree. 
This tends to keep Mice away from 
the trunk and may save the tree if 
the mulch should get on fire, by keep- 
ing the blaze far enough from the 
trunk to prevent girdling by killing 
of the bark. 

The natural release of plant food 
is less under the mulch system than 
under cultivation and more fertilizers 
usually are needed. These should be 
nitrogenous and readily available. 
They may be scattered on the mulch 
early in Spring and allowed to wash 
through to the roots with the spring 
rains. 


The mulch system is not well 
adapted to Peaches but it is used by 
many successful growers of other tree 
fruits and it is especially adapted to 
inaccessible corners of the home 
grounds. 





Everbearing Strawberries 


A FEW commercial growers have 
had phenomenal success’ with 
Everbearing Strawberries, but for the 
most part the professional Strawberry 
growers prefer the varieties which 
bear spring crops only. Everbearers 
have this advantage, however, in the 
home garden: When properly handled 
some varieties will furnish a supply 
of berries in the late Summer and 
Fall of the year in which they are set. 
They are often grown for this one 
crop only, like Cabbage or any other 
annual plant. 

Any Strawberry will respond 
promptly and abundantly to good care; 
Everbearers require particularly good 
growing conditions for they ripen 
their berries at a time of year which 
is likely to be hot and dry. When 
neglected these late summer berries 
are small and seedy and that circum- 
stance probably is responsible for the 
lack of success which some people have 
had with Everbearers. 


The soil for Everbearers should be 
fertile and full of humus, but not 
heavy. It should be well drained in 
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Spring but should not dry out later in 
the season. Liberal applications of 
well-rotted manure will help almost 
any soil and nothing will quite replace 
it with Strawberries. 

Everbearers should be set as early 
in the Spring as the land can be thor- 
oughly prepared. Unless the plants 
have time to become established be- 
fore the dryer weather of Midsummer 
arrives they probably will make little 
growth until Fall, and early berries 
in quantity will be out of the question. 
The soil must be stirred frequently 
and weeds must be kept out. The 
Strawberry plants have a big job 


fHE FLOWER GROWER 


ahead of them and they cannot stand 
much interference with weeds. 

If planted early, and pushed right 
along, the first harvest should come in 
about one hundred days and the ber- 
ries will keep coming until frost. 
Irrigation during the driest weather 
is possible in many gardens and it 
will help wonderfully. Strawberries 
are more than 90% water and the 
water supply has a marked effect on 
the size and flavor of the fruit. A 
light moistening of the surface is of 
little value. If watering is attempted 
it should be thorough;—the ground 
should be soaked. 





A Few Remarks on Pollination 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HERE are a few Fruits, like the 

Washington Naval Orange which 

are formed without Pollination, 
but most Fruits require it. When 
Pollen grains are transferred from the 
anthers to the pistil they germinate 
and produce a Pollen tube which 
grows downward through the style 
and fertilizes the embryonic seeds. 
The Fruit grows with the development 
of the seeds. This process is neces- 
sary to practically all Fruit setting. 

The transfer of Pollen to the stigma 
of the pistil is dependent, with most 
of our Fruits, upon the action of Bees 
and other Insects. As Insects visit 
the Flowers in their search for nectar 
the Pollen adheres to them and is 
carried from flower to flower and from 
tree to tree. Fruits set best, there- 
fore, when the weather at blossoming 
time is clear and warm and Bees are 
active. When the temperature drops 
below 50°, Bees tend to make short 
flights or none at all. 

The temperature also affects the 
germination of the Pollen grain and 
the growth of the Pollen tube. If the 
weather is cool the Pollen tube may 
grow downward toward the seeds so 
slowly that the pistil withers before 
the seeds are reached, and fertilization 
effected. 

Rainy weather is likely to prevent 
the flight of Insects and is unfavor- 
able to the setting of Fruit. Rain 
also washes away the Pollen and may 
prevent its germination, for the Pollen 
of some Fruits is said to refuse to 
germinate in water. 


SELF-STERILITY IN. FRUITS 


Careful studies are showing more 
and more clearly that most of our 
common Fruit varieties require Cross- 
pollination for best results, and that 
some varieties will not set Fruit at all 
unless fertilized with Pollen from an- 
other variety. That is one reason 
why many Fruit trees which stand 
alone bear light crops or none at all. 
The season also has something to do 
with self-sterility, for some varieties 


seem to be self-fertile when conditions 
are just right but otherwise fail to 
set Fruit with their own Pollen. 


Varieties of Apples often are par- 
tially or wholly self-sterile. Some pro- 
duce little Pollen;—the Pollen of 
others seems to be largely worthless, 
much of it refusing to grow. Any 
Apple tree is more likely to crop regu- 
larly if another Apple tree is close 
by. Apples are Pollenized by Bees 
and other Insects, however, and In- 
sects may fly long distances in favor- 
able weather from one blossoming 
tree to another. In planting large 
blocks of Apple trees, the modern 
Fruit-grower changes varieties every 
few rows, so no tree will be far from 
a tree of another variety. Varieties 
of Pears are much like varieties of 
Apples in their Pollination require- 
ments. Common varieties of Quinces, 
on the other hand, seem to set Fruit 
with their own Pollen and apparently 
do not even require the help of In- 
sects in Pollination. 


Most of our native Plums are self- 
sterile and nearly all of the Japanese 
varieties also require Cross-pollina- 
tion. Some of the European Plums 
Pollenize themselves satisfactorily 
while others require Pollen from other 
varieties. ; 

Sweet Cherries require Cross-pol- 
lination, and there is considerable in- 
compatibility even between different 
varieties. Common varieties of Sour 
Cherries seem to be self-fertile and 
may be planted alone. 

Common varieties of Peaches are 
self-fertile with the exception of Hale, 
which, under some conditions at least, 
does not produce enough viable Pollen 
to set Fruit. 

Most of the common Grapes Pol- 
lenize themselves, while Gooseberries, 
Currants, Raspberries and most Black- 
berries and Dewberries also are Self- 
fruitful. 


PROVIDING FOR CROSS-POLLINATION 


In order that two varieties may Pol- 
lenize each other they must not only 
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bloom at the same time but the 
be compatible. That is the Poll 
each must grow satisfactorily =< 
transferred to the blossoms of 
other. Also, the nearer two the 
to each other the more certain ; 
proper Cross-pollination in g . 
when weather conditions are y. 
favorable to Insect activity and 
growth processes involved in Fertilizg 
tion of the ovules. ‘ 

Apples and Pears are grown 
erally in Home Gardens that it ie wi 
that a variety is far from at least on 
tree of another variety. Quinces a 
self-fertile and a single bush may fy 
expected to set Fruit about ag well 
as if several varieties were grown to, 
gether. Sour Cherries, too, and 
of the Small Fruits apparently need 
no attention in this respect, 

When Plums fail to set Fruit, hoy. 
ever, the Pollination problem shoyg 
be considered. Some of the eo 
Japanese Plums, particularly By. 
bank, are notoriously Self-sterile, 4 
very few European Plums, notably 
Reine Claude and Tragedy, will Po. 
lenize Japanese varieties; but for the 
most part we depend upon othe 
Japanese Plums. Red June is an ex. 
cellent Pollenizer for Burbank; and 
it is well to include a Red June tree 
in an order for that variety. Where 
Burbank trees are isolated and fail 
to set Fruit it often is sufficient to 
place blossoming branches of another 
Japanese variety in cans of water up- 
der the Burbank trees at blossoming 
time. The same procedure will often 
insure the Sweet Cherry crop. Some 
times, too, it is more satisfactory to 
bud or graft in a branch of the Pol 
lenizing variety than to plant more 
trees. 

In a few sections there are no 
apiaries and not enough wild Bees to 
provide for Pollination, especially 
when the weather at blossoming time 
is not favorable to long flights. A 
Fruit-grower in such a situation may 
find it advisable to establish an apiary 
of his own. Some Fruit-growers bor- 
row or rent stands of Bees for the 
blossoming period and that seems to 
be satisfactory where Bees may be 
had. 

It must be remembered that not all 
barrenness is due to a lack of Cross- 
pollination. The most common cause 
of failure to set Fruit is a devitalized 
condition of the tree which may be 
corrected by pruning and fertilization 
with manure or a nitrogenous vom- 
mercial fertilizer, like nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia. When trees 
are vigorous and blossom regularly 
without setting Fruit, however, some 
thing manifestly is wrong and it may 
be Pollination trouble. 











If there is any doubt in your mind 
about the value of this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, from a_ practi 
standpoint, compare it with any two 
other magazines of your acquaintance 
and note the result. 
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the 

™ ES, there are Roses in May if 

gen. Ye planter has been able to get 

Tare his nose above the low-growing 

| one Hybrid Teas with their brilliant col- 

sare ME ors and sweet scents, and consider 

Y beME Roses as desirable features of the 

Well chrubbery border, the driveway, or 

nto MM the garden background. 

Most I have heretofore in these pages 

need MH plead for some consideration of the 
shrub Roses. Because of the beauty 

how. M of the Tea and the Hybrid Tea and 

ould MH the Hybrid Perpetual, and because of 

mon the grace and strength of the Hardy 

Bur. ™ Climbers, we have overlooked the fact 


AWB that the Rose family is a large one, 
having on the American continent, 
according to a recent important 
the HE botanical conclusion, over one hundred 
native sons or daughters—-the latter 
ex # probably—to say nothing of the ex- 
and M otics which come to us. Particularly 
these exotics are important as they 
reach us from the colder climates and 
fail M more rigorous conditions of North- 
eastern Asia, in the lands so thought- 
fully and carefully explored in the 
‘un- MM last dozen years by that famous plant 


ning scout, E. H. Wilson, Assistant Di- 
ften HM rector of the Arnold Arboretum. 

yme- Now these shrub Roses, as I like 
y to ™ to call them—although sometimes it 
Pol M seems necessary to call them species 
nore M Roses, because most of them are 


species—form garden adornments not 
no ™ completely appreciated because we 


$8 to have gone after the lower-growing, 
ially far less vigorous garden jewels, as 
ime # I have above suggested. It is among 


Af® these shrub Roses that the earliest 
flowers come, and that give us Roses 
in May—in fact, in the vicinity of 
bor- M Washington, in April. 


the T= first of these I ought to men- 


8 to tion, because it is the first to bloom 
bee in my knowledge, is Rosa hugonis, 
which has also the trade name of 

t all H “Golden Rose of China,” although the 
Oss: BP proper common name is_ simply 
use BE Hugonis Rose. This Rose does have 
golden flowers, and it does come from 


be @ China, in these important particulars 
differing from most of the common 
om- @ name applications with which I am 


oda familiar. 

rees Hugonis is a lovely shrub, fully as 

arly vigorous as Spirea Vanhouttei, and, 

me left alone for several years, making 

may H the same sort of an outflowing, grace- 
ful drooping plant. It will come to 
six or seven feet in height as time 

ind @ 2%°°S on, and if the pruning shears are 






THE applied as they ought to be, will form 
ical @ ? Most desirable adornment for a cor- 
two fm “et, where it can have a spread of six 





or eight feet in both directions, and 


nce : 4 : “ier 
Where its height is no objection. So 









placed, it will show the planter, as. 














BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


soon as it begins to be vigorous, the 
most curious reddish shoots, thickly 
covered with fine spines. When the 
leaves break these will be found to 
be small and compound, and light 
green and agreeable, especially as they 
contrast with the red shoots I have 
mentioned. 

Then some time in May, over the 
Central States, this plant suddenly be- 
comes bathed over night in a golden 
mist. It will have its clear yellow 
flowers, from one and a half to two 
inches in diameter, so closely set on 
all sides of the drooping branches that 
they crowd each other. The effect is 
different from that of any other Rose, 
or any other plant, which is why I 
urge those who are willing to strike 
a new note in their gardens to have 
Hugonis as a shrub Rose. Its blooms 
are honestly yellow, not primrose, and 
the sun does not fade its outstanding 
and brilliant color until the petals are 
ready to drop. The show is over in 
a week or two, although I have seen 
Hugonis flowers persist for three full 
weeks, which is more time than the 
average shrub covers with desirable 
bloom. It is pointed out that Hugonis 
stands equal to any Lilac, any Mock 
Orange, any Spirea, in the duration 
of bloom, and indeed exceeds most of 
them in that desirable adjunct. It is 
dependably hardy, also. 


FTER the bloom is off there is no 
disreputable hanging fire and go- 
ing to sleep, such as we see all too 
often on the Lilacs, such as give us 
over Winter with the Philadelphuses, 
for example, a rather disagreeable 
showing of dead flower calyces. The 
pale-green color of the Hugonis foli- 
age continues right through Summer, 
and sometimes in the fall season I 
have seen it turn a curious tone of 
light purple when Jack Frost began 
to play with it. When the branches 
are, bare, the graceful twigs are there 
in a completely ornamental shape 
throughout the Winter. 

Those who plant this Rose may 
well take into account certain neces- 
sities. It is such a rampant and vig- 
orous grower that as the shoots get 
older they are too ambitious, and then 
sometimes, apparently from having 
overgrown, whole shoots will simply 
die off. Before I really diagnosed this 
trouble I was bothered, but latterly 
I do not allow these old shoots to have 
a chance to die, for I cut them out, 
keeping the plant relatively young and 
graceful in form. 

It has been found, too, that one can 
prune Hugonis Rose after the flowers 
are off so as to stimulate the produc- 
tion of foliage and make the bush 
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rounded and more beautiful. I do not 
ever advocate pruning save for re- 
straint, or for a special purpose, but 
Hugonis will stand pruning, and 
makes a stunning hedge. 


H UGONIS is hardly open before the 
lovely Spinosissima group appears 
to give us its flowers. Here we have 
another desirable lawn subject, this 
time lower in height than Hugonis, 
for it is seldom that a Spinosissima 
will be over three feet, or at most 
four feet, in height. It tends natu- 
rally to make a low, rounded bush, 
beautiful every minute of the time 
from the first spread of its beautiful 
bright green leaves to their last flutter 
as they drop from the plant, after very 
little yellowing, in the time of frost. 

The bloom of Spinosissima depends 
somewhat on the variety. It may be 
a pale primrose, or purely cream 
color; it may be very pure white. 
Some blooms are very large, and some 
smaller, but all are of a beautiful 
open countenance, so to speak, cover 
the plant, and make Spinosissima a 
joy to see. 

One form of it is by some botanists 
called Rosa altaica, and by others, 
with that confusing insistence on a 
mix-up which too often characterize 
the botanists who care more for the 
name than the plant, it is assigned to 
Spinosissima and called Rosa spinosis- 
sima, variety altaica, which is name 
enough to put any plant on the blink! 

But this Altaica Rose has larger 
flowers than the type, and my good 
friend, W. C. Egan, who first intro- 
duced me to it, calls it with propriety 
“the Cherokee Rose of the North.” 


Not blooming in May, but later, are 
many other of these shrub Roses. I 
can do no more than hint at them as 
worth investigation and planting. 
Rosa setigera, the wild Rose of East- 
ern America, has curious grayish foli- 
age, and an upright almost climbing 
habit, together with extremely beau- 
tiful bright pink flowers. Rosa lucida, 
which the botanists meddle with and 
call Rosa virginiana whenever they 
feel that way, is lower-growing. Then 
there are Rosa nitida, and other na- 
tives worth knowing about. 

In the same general exotic of for- 
eign line as the Hugonis Rose, but 
quite distinct, are Rosa xanthina, 
which has a curiously beautiful double 
form, and Rosa ecae, distinguished by 
its glossy foliage, its paler flowers, 
and its curious thorns. The latter 
makes one of the handsomest shrubs 
possible to have. As it comes into 
commerce it will be valuable. 

But I think I have told my story as 
to Roses in May, and the discussion 
of shrub Roses in general will have to 
take another date. 





Our new department, The Weather 
and Its Influences, bids fair to become 
one of the most interesting features 
of this magazine. Questions will be 
answered by Mr. Hazen in the Q. & A. 
department. 
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Chrysanthemums in the Snow 
BY LENA MCVEIGH, (Va.) 


“Now falls a cloud of sailing snow, 
The bitter winds of Winter blow.” 


come! How eagerly you fan 
through it to see the feast of 
good things spread before you; but I 
see you pause and a smile comes un- 
bidden to your face and you think :— 
“Ah, Mr. Cooper has blundered this 


Ten FLOWER GROWER has 


ally. Imagine my joy and delight 
when every tight-shut bud gradually 
opened into the most beautiful blos- 
soms. I really think they were much 
prettier than those that open out in 
the sunshine and frost. There was 
a difference even in the white ones, 
while words fail. me to describe the 
soft pearly loveliness of the pink ones. 
There were exclamations of delight 














A Virginia Snow Storm on the Thirtieth of October, 1925 


time, see he has gotten his illustra- 
tions mixed; for in this little Chrys- 
anthemum sketch he has a real snow 
storm.” Not so fast, my friend, sus- 
pend judgment a moment, ’twas the 
seasons that got slightly mixed and 
not our good Editor. 

This is a snapshot of the beautiful 
but very unusual snow that visited 
“ole Virginney” the 30th of last Oc- 
tober and will give point to the experi- 
ment about which I want to tell you. 
I wonder how many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER thought with quick 
dismay of their late Chrysanthemums 
when the snow flakes begun to fly so 
fast and furiously. I did, and my 
heart went down,—down,—down,— 
when I thought of mine, so carefully 
cultivated all Summer and Fall and 
laden with buds almost ready to burst 
into glorious bloom. No wonder the 
thought dimmed what was, or should 
have been, a pleasure in a rarely beau- 
tiful snow storm. 

As night drew nigh I donned coat 
and galoshes and sallied out with 
flower basket and scissors on what I 
felt to be a forlorn hope,—already the 
Chrysanthemums had been borne to 
the ground with their burden of snow 
and were covered from sight. Quickly 
I raised them and snip, snip, snip, 
went the scissors; cutting great 
branches until basket and arms were 
full. Shaking them free of snow, they 
were at once put into jars of water 
and set in a cool room, changing the 
water and clipping the stems occasion- 


and wonder from all who saw them,— 
and how they lasted! Cut the 
thirtieth of October out of the snow 
and cold, the accompanying illustra- 
tion taken November the twentieth 
will give some idea of their beauty. 
They continued pretty until the second 
week in December, when I reluctantly 
threw them away. 











Mums taken in out of the 
snow, as they appeared 
three weeks after cutting 
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“A word to the wise is : 
if you haven’t a bed or Tonia 
Chrysanthemums, begin right n 
plan for some. Take the ever-allivie 
flower catalogues that are makin 
days so tantalizing with the vend 
ful flowers they offer, and make o. 
a list of “Mums” for fall glory call 
ing that if grim Winter comes bela 
they bloom, all you have to do ry 
cut and bring them in, and when I: 
bloom you'll feel that the heay 
have opened and_ showed re 
glimpse of the glories within. ‘ 





THE FLOWER GROWER from 
a Chemist’s Standpoint 


Here is a review of THE FLown 
GROWER from Chemicals, a magazin 
which is what its name implies —j 
voted to the chemical industry, Th 
review is interesting because it tells 
us some of the things which chemigs 
has done for humanity, albeit it has 
put some of the horticultural anj 
botanical lines of industry out of bus). 
ness, as explained. 


THE FLOWER GROWER: A Monthly fo 
All who grow Flowers. Calcium, N.Y, 
($2.00 a year.) 


We rarely have space for more tha 
a passing mention of periodicals no 
distinctly related to the chemist’s yor. 
tion. But who can withstand the appeal 
of a journal published at Calcium? 


We chemists are not so brutal as som 
claim, toward the floral kingdom. It js 
true that we have banished madder from 
the fields of Bulgaria, France and Hol. 
land, when artificial alizarin appeared; 
and a few indigo planters in India an 
Central America are still waging a half. 
hearted battle against the synthetic dye 
stuff, now supreme in the dyers’ domains, 
Methyl salicylate has superseded oil of 
wintergreen; and other old-time plant® 
products are now but memories. 


But we have no synthetic flowers. To 
every chemist, a lover of flowers, we can 
but commend this handsome publication, 
daintily illustrated, edited with scientific 
accuracy, as well as “con amore.” The 
office shears have already scissored 4 
dozen clippings from the most recent 
issue. 





Dr. Austin H. Clark, zoologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., says that the various sounds 
made by birds and animals are for 
different purpose than commonly ut 
derstood. He says that they are chiefly 
protective or for repelling enemies; 
and also for the purpose of attracting 
game or so influencing it that it may 
be captured. 

While Dr. Clark’s logic may be opel 
to criticism, he tells in an interesting 
way some things which are at least 
new. Apparently he will not admit 
that the singing of birds is from )0J, 
but he reasons that it is for protet 
tion. In the opinion of the Edite 
some of our scientists miss the mail 
principles of life. These cannot bf 
figured out by an apparent cause ang 
effect rule. 
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To get the quickest and the most 
prolific growth, hedge plants should 
be set in the Fall, or in the early 
Spring, in a deep soil bed, well ferti- 
lized, and the plants cut back within 
a few inches of the ground. 


m of J une in the Peony Garden I had the pleasure, if not the honor, 


of introducing the Amoor River 
BY ENID IVEY Privet into my community several 
years ago, and now it has become so 
common that it may be seen by the 





the snow till but patches were of my other favorites had not opened. thousands, adorning both the rural 
left in spots where the deepest And there was a great group of ong the city lawns. 

drifts had been, and all day a balmy a re oe opening, and I In planting Amoor River Privets, 
breeze had blown from the south. ee oe & spell-bound astoniah- inside of two years I have always 
What wonder the night should bring ment at their beauty - Their immacu- succeeded in securing a dense growth 
dreams of June and the joys of Peony wn ps tng a = —_— . three feet or more in height. But in 
time! of Pr — ee pe order to obtain these desired results, 
In fancy so real I strolled through j d gs +0: I give the plants the same culture that 
the garden in June. The sky  & — ‘. oe aan FR Gee Sees I would a crop of corn, and if a 
wondrous blue with tiny white clouds CMarm+ ; drouth of any consequence occurs, 
fitting by, and they seemed to smile Now the whole garden burst into then I apply the water with the gar- 
down on me through the sunshine bloom and there were Peonies every- den hose. 
golden and warm. The faintest little where in every shade. It seemed to 
preeze seemed to flit through the be my garden, but I seemed to have 
leaves, new and so green, with a_ to ask all about it. First a beautiful 
breath of the mingled sweetness of Peony would catch my eye and then 
growing things. The whole earth was a new one seemed to claim my favor 
heautiful. and each new rival carried my heart 

But then somehow it wasn’t June away. At last one seems more lovely 
for a moment and the bright red than all the rest and, “What is this 
Peony eyes were just peeping through handsome flower of lovely tint of pale 
the ground and I felt the springtime soft pink sO sturdy and erect?” I ask. 
thrill of their starting. Suddenly they An echo like a thought seems to an- 
were vigorous, dark-red shoots, inches swer; “Shall we not crown her Queen 
high; and then they were tall, and of all, Thérése, the beautiful?” 


the leaves still dark-red were be- Ah! See that courtier over there in 
ginning to show traces of green aS _ shining heavy satin; dyed by the elves 
they unfolded, and the shiny round jn the moonlight nights of May from 
buds came into view,—and it was fallen Peach petals steeped in dew! 
June again. . He is bowing most gallantly. How- Recently, I visited a farmer-friend 

The bees were droning a heavy tune, qo-you-do, Mr. Milton Hill. who had (three years previous) set 
the little Wren, = haga thrown But here is a lady who just bows out two long rows of Amoor River 
back, was pe Hus red Bird. “pon her head in such a stately old- plants leading from his house to the 
song, and the para | - > ae fashioned way. What a fairy face of public highway. The plants were still 
like a long —t oe Sees We pink and white! Why! Eugenie small and scrubby, and really looked 
perched on a — very near. “© Verdier, so queenly and so modest, I like a mangy dog. They were not 
seemed so friendly. do believe you are almost a rival for over a foot in height, and had been 

Then the whole mass of green T[hérése, herself! successfully stunted. They spoke for 
Peony buds began to sway in the here is a lady in the gayest of themselves, and their chief troubles 
gentle breeze and presently a petal grosses a bright old rose. No one could be read in their countenances. 
lifted and there before me opened a ..oms to know her name. but she was. The plants had been set in soil which 
single white Peony with golden sta- oon at an exposition in France, some Was not fertile, and no fertilizers had 
mens and waxen petals, pollen dusted <3. the Universelle Exposition; but been added. Cultivation had been 
at their base. ; next to her is Jeanne d’ Arc dressed neglected and the plants had simply 

I turned my head and saw in a in a tri-color of cream, rose and red. been in a standstill condition since 


nook at the back of the group a burst the day they were set in the soil. 
of lively old rose and knew that Now all are gone from the garden 


Edwlis Superba had opened first of save one. Such a lovely pale pink and 
the double Peonies, as so often before. I love her so. “Grandiflora,” says a 
Then I wondered if Madame Calot voice, and I stoop to gather a few. 


Tie warm bright sun had melted was hurrying eagerly to see if some 














Amoor River Privet plants starving 
for fertilizers, and craving cultivation 


But an Amoor: River Privet plant 
is unlike a fruit tree and many other 
trees, for even though it has suffered 


; from neglect a few years, as soon as 
were open, too, or how soon there But there is a loud clap of thunder, cultivation and fertilizers are given 


|would be those lovely flowers of such and the sky looks dark, and a chill it, it will come forth with a rapid re- 
delicate pink and cream. And wind blows, and I dare not wait a sponse in the way of strong healthy 


Madame Calot had just opened and I moment; for the storm is already branches, and inside of two years may 
said to her; “It may be true there are here—and I awake to a cold March be made into a beautiful dense hedge 


other Peonies of more perfect form rain. that will scarcely bear the remotest 


your place in my heart, for you are 
so lovely and you come first!” ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


Then I seemed to gather a great When Hedge Plants Go on a Strike prror’s Note: — 


then ful of Madame Calot and_place |S yee plants, especially varieties The Amoor River Privet is beauti- 
0 t a "oo blue vase and they like the Amoor River Privet and ful and a good grower, but not hardy 
th tl such beauty and so fragrant California Privet, must be cultivated in Northern New York. I had one 
at 1 stood by them for days. and fed regularly, else they will im- and it killed back to the ground for 
Suddenly I was back in the garden mediately go on a strike, and will three successive Winters;—then I 
again. It was early morning and I do everything but die. dug it all out. 
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tirely and, by Fall, the plants 


Propagating Shrubs hardened off enough to stand agi 


nary Winter. 


BY JESSE A. CURREY — 
(In Portland Roses and Flowers) Don’t overlook the weather article 


F THE average amateur desires to 

propagate woody plants, such as 

Lilacs, Forsythia, Viburnums, Philadel- 
phus, Hydrangeas, and a lot of others, 
by cuttings, he should be equipped with 
a coldframe. If so equipped, he will find 
it an easy matter to secure additional 
plants for his garden. In constructing 
the coldframe for propagating woody 
plants, care should be exercised to see 
that the frame is well glazed and that 
the fit of the sash to the frame is neat, 
so as to exclude all the air possible dur- 
ing the period from the time when the 
cuttings are inserted, until rooted. 

The bottom soil of the frame should 
be kept moist and one of the best plans 
I have found for this purpose is to save 
over from the previous Fall, a lot of 
leaves, keeping them more or less damp. 
When I can get strawy manure, I mix 
the leaves with it, and put it in the 
bottom of the coldframe. I wet this well 
and then tramp it down very firm and 
over the top of it I spread about four 
inches of ordinary garden soil that con- 
tains sufficient sand to make it friable. 
All the large, hard lumps and the stones 
I remove. This should be raked good 
and level and then you are ready for the 
last course for the propagating bed, and 
it should consist of about two inches of 
coarse, gritty sand. What is known as 
plasterer’s sand is too fine; therefore, 
you should use what is called, in the 
Pacific Northwest, concrete sand, and 
the coarser the general texture of this 
is, the better it will be. After making 
this layer about two inches deep, level it 
and give it a good soaking. Your bed 
is then ready for inserting the cutting. 

As to the best time for taking cut- 
tings, some growers contend it should be 
done in late June or early July, and 
use the half-ripened wood, while others 
contend it should be done in August. 
My own experience has been to do it 
almost any time in the late Summer or 
early Fall, and I have been successful 
with certain cuttings taken as late as 
the middle of October, although by that 
i the best propagating wood is too 
old. 
Handling of the foliage, to my mind, 
is one of the most essential things in 
propagating wood cuttings. Most of the 
foliage should be removed, and in the 
case of larger leaved plants like Hy- 
drangeas, I do not hesitate to cut in 
half crosswise the few leaves I let re- 
main on the cutting. It is surprising 
the amount of evaporation that can take 
place through the foliage of a cutting; 
therefore, leave no more foliage on the 
cutting than is sufficient to provide it 
with what might be termed breathing 
growth, until the roots start to form and 
the new leaves begin to break forth. 

In making cuttings, see they have a 
heel whenever possible, that is, that they 
have been taken off just where they have 
joined on the larger branch. If it is 
not possible to do this, make the cut 
just below a leaf joint. Insert the -cut- 
ting in the sand, leaving only a couple 
of ‘eyes. or leaf buds above the surface. 
Wet good after they have been inserted, 
so as to compact the soil firmly around 
the cutting to exclude the air, and then 
close the frame. 

See that the frame is shaded and one 
of the best ways to do this is to cover 





by John S. Hazen in this isgye, It j 
it with burlap bags. Keep the frame the beginning of a series which will 
closed and see that the soil is always prove interesting and useful to ¢ 
moist; never allow it to dry out until the who grow crops of any kind and te. 
cuttings are rooted, and this can be told should file your issues of THE Fuse 


by the new growth which starts to ap- Grower with these articles for future | 


pear. After this, give them a little : 
air gradually by raising the sash and reference. Mr. Hazen Will answer 
also more light by removing the shade- estions about meteorological subjects 
providing materials, but do not admit through the Q. & A. Department of 
too much light. After the new growth is this magazine. Let’s see if we cannot 
well set, the sash can be removed en- “stump” him. 





How to Grow Celery 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


hotbed in February. The soil ready for blanching. The tops are 

should be rich, so that strong tied loosely together, suckers ¢yt 
plants are produced. For small quan- away, then paper collars tied around 
tities it is best to sow in boxes; then each, to keep soil from the heart, and 
transplant early; using very rich soil, the trench filled with soil, and banked 
= ex only = strongest —, up. : 
ings. e seedlings are crowde . 
poor plants will be produced, and these dees g io — the _— he gh 


often bolt or go to seed later on. : 
The seedlings are transplanted from > =, Pe aa” In a. frost- 
the boxes to the hotbed, in very rich P ’ . 


C inotiea for early use is sown in a About September the plants will be 


soil, about one inch apart, then set out Another way is to plant the Celery 
in the garden, in trenches, about close together in beds, on the flat, and 
middle of May. blanch by setting boards around the 


If they are grown in trenches, these sides, as shown. 
should be about eight to ten inches Early Dwarf Celery can be forced 
deep, with rich soil in the bottom, to by planting in spent hotbeds, and by 
give the plants a good start. blanching with straw mats, for a few 

When the plants are well estab- weeks, before using. The best variety 
lished, manure water is given every forthis purpose is Golden Self Blanch- 
few days, and they are kept well ing; best for gereral crop is White 
watered all the time. Plume. 





SOW SEED IN BOXES OF RICH SOIL.AND TRANSPLANT “ 
ARLY._CROWD' =D SEEDLINGS_PRODUCE_PLANTS THAT BOLT, LATER 
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Hardy Lilies for a Cold Climate 


BY MARGARET FLINDT, (Iowa) 


NA RECENT issue a reader asks 
| about varieties of Lilies that can 
successfully grown in a cold 
Jimate. While the thermometer does 
: + register as low as in some other 
= of the U. S., I doubt if there is 
other locality that can beat Iowa 
for yariableness. We sometimes feel 
that the advertisements of the “57 
varieties” of foodstuffs put out by a 








bed of them, and probably a dozen 
other gardens have had one or more 
bulbs from mine, including that of the 
one who gave me the original bulb, 
when in some incomprehensible way 
she lost hers. She it was who wisely 


and paradoxically said, “I find that 
with flowers, as well as other good 
things, the best way to keep them is 
to give them to others.” 











The Author Beside a Bed of Lilium Speciosum 


Rubrum. 


certain firm might apply equally. well 


to our Iowa climate. 


One week in Winter we may have 
some fine, sunny, balmy days, so 
springlike as to “deceive even the very 
elect”—the birds. On February 2nd 
four Robins were hopping about in 
the back yard chirping as cheerily 
as if Spring was actually here. The 
following week we had zero weather, 
followed by a blizzard. So unless our 
bulbs and perennial plants are fairly 
well covered with leaves or other 
mulch they are sure to suffer, for the 
alternate freezing and thawing is the 
worst thing that could happen to them, 
except standing in water. Having ex- 
perimented for twenty or more years 
with Lilies, perhaps my experience 
may be of help to some one just start- 
ing. 


The Lilies which have proven suc- 
cessful in my garden I consider among 
the most satisfactory of my hardy 
plants. Lilium Speciosum Rubrum 
which blooms in August is really the 
finest thing in the garden at that 
time, My first bulb was given me by 
a friend, and in the Spring when the 
stalk was six or eight inches tall and 
very tender, (a most inopportune time 
to transplant Lilies,) yet it had five 
well-developed blossoms that year. It 


has multiplied and been divided and 


transplanted until now I have a large 





Hundreds of blooms were open 


Nothing in my garden has been 
more dependable in their season than 
the Speciosum Rubrum and the much 
more common, but no less faithful, old 
Tiger Lily. Occasionally when we 
have had a very dry August and 
everything else in the garden was 
dried up and bare of blossoms, both 
these Lilies would have from five to 
nine bright perfect blossoms to each 
stalk, some of which would be higher 
than my head. One reason for that 
is the deep planting. I plant all Lily 
bulbs. except Madonnas six or eight 
inches deep. and mulch bed in the 
Fall with leaves or well-rotted ma- 
nure, and leave most of it. on, in the 
Spring, only raking off the coarsest, 
and stirring up the leaves, if packed 
down so the stalks cannot push 
through. . 


N PREPARING a bed for Lilies 

leaf mold and sand, mixed with the 
soil, is preferable to even well-rotted 
manure. Fresh manure is injurious to 
any bulbs. A handful of sand below 
the bulb and another handful over it 
before the dirt is drawn over it, ‘is 
helpful; always being careful not to 
break or spread the scales which form 
the bulb, and always plant in a well- 
drained spot. Some recommend plant- 
ing bulbs on the side to prevent dirt 
and water getting between the scales 
and thereby rotting them. 
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Lilium Regale is a comparatively 
new one which was brought from 
Northwest China by Mr. E. H. Wil- 
son; said to be hardy anywhere; and 
one which I consider quite a valuable 
addition to our hardy Lilies. From a 
half dozen bulbs planted three years 
ago, I have had from one to nine blos- 
soms on a stalk each year, and have 
from one to five stalks from each bulb 
planted. A friend who bought just 
one bulb at the same time and place 
I did, had seventeen blossoms on a 
single stalk last year. She had an 
extra good bulb I think, and her soil 
and treatment must have been just 
right. 

I predict that this will remain one 
of our very finest Lilies, easy of cul- 
ture, hardy, and possible for the aver- 
age amateur gardener to have; be- 
cause small bulbs come quite freely 
from the stem of the top-rooting sys- 
tem, and can be removed and trans- . 
planted, and soon grow to blooming 
size bulbs; and it can also be grown 
from seeds which are plentifully pro- 
duced. Most catalogues list this Lily 
and as it is true to description, it is 
unnecessary to go into detail, except 
to say that as its blooming season is 
between that of the Candidum and 
Speciosum it is all the more desirable. . 


L. Henryii is a yellow Speciosum 
of a clear bright color. Its most ob- 
jectionable feature to me is that so 
far it has had to be staked, as the 
stalk is too slender to stand up well 
when heavy with bloom. Except that 
it blooms at a different time, I would 
not bother with it, as the Tiger Lily 
is hardier, cheaper, and about as good 
as to color. 

Lilium Elegans is another very 
hardy, dependable one that blooms in 
June. It is sometimes called the June 
Lily or Crown Lily. It multiplies 
rapidly, always blooms, and the flow- 
ers are cup or Tulip shape. The colors 
vary somewhat but are mostly orange- 
red, like the Tiger Lily. 


FTER once having ‘the beautiful 

exotic-looking L. Auratum, or 
Japanese Gold-banded, as it is also 
called, one is never satisfied to be with- 
out it; even if it is capricious, and 
may disappear after the second or 
third year. 

Auratum Platyphyllum is a stronger, 
sturdier form, and has larger flowers. 
Whether it will prove longer lived 
remains to be seen. 

Our native Meadow Lily (is. it 
Superbum?) is very dainty and lovely. 
One. or two stalks of it with some 
greenery makes a charming bouquet. 


Lilium Candidum, or Madonna, or 
Annunciation, or whatever one of its 
various names one wishes to call it, is 
one I would like to have by the dozen, 
but with which I have very poor suc? 
cess. Whether it is my soil or treat+ 
ment, or if I have gotten diseased 
bulbs I do not know. Some of .my 
neighbors have no trouble at all with 
it, in apparently the same kind. of soil. 
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I have just recently learned that it 
must not be planted deep nor among 
other plants, so hope by perseverance 
to overcome its erratic propensities. 


Funkias, which we call Day Lilies; 
and Hemerocallis, which are called 
Lemon or Orange Lilies, according to 
the color; are not Lilies really, but 
are nevertheless very valuable per- 
ennials, that will thrive almost any- 
where if given plenty of fertilizer and 
water in the blooming season. They 
require rich soil to do their best, for 
they are gross feeders, but are well 
worth the care. They also need to be 
divided every two or three years, as 
the tough roots become so matted that 
the food and drink cannot penetrate 
through them. 


With the lovely little Lilies of the 
Valley, which come so early in the 
Spring, and these which I have men- 
tioned above, one can have a delight- 
ful procession of our stateliest and 
hardiest flowers from May till the 
last of August. 





Growing the Sweet Pea 


PRACTICALLY everyone admires 
the Sweet Pea, but of late years 
success with them seems to be much 
more difficult than it did a few years 
ago, and a great many people have 
discontinued growing them. This is 
to be regretted, for there are few 
flowers better adapted for cutting 
purposes and none with a more de- 
lightful perfume. 


I have always been successful in 
growing Sweet Peas, and thought a 
brief recital of my method of culture 
might be of assistance to others. 
There seems to be a great deal of com- 
plaint about California seed not being 
as well adapted to Eastern conditions 
as Eastern seed. The general advice 
is to sow the seed as early in the 
Spring as possible, and by using the 
dark-seeded varieties (Eastern 
grown) I find this advice still holds 
good. My experience leads me to be- 
lieve all light-seeded varieties should 
not be sown until the weather is rea- 
sonably settled,—and all California- 
grown seed should not be sown till 
this time. Sown after the weather is 
settled, California-grown seed is per- 
fectly satisfactory with me. 


The soil used should be well-en- 
riched and dug up the Fall previous ;— 
and never plant in the same place two 
years in succession. There may be 
instances where Sweet Peas have been 
a success in the same location without 
rotation, but they are rare. The seed 
should ‘be: sown ina drill so as to be 
covered about:an ‘inch and a half deep. 
Innever dig a trench, and I prefer to 
plant ‘ina double row, the rows being 
placed about’a foot apart. 

As soon as‘up and growing’ nicely; 
I thin’ them out so that the plants are 
spaced: ‘six inches’ apart ‘in the ‘row: 
This seems to produce ‘much’ more 
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vigorous plants and they sucker 


tremendously. 


I keep them well cultivated and as 
soon as they show a tendency to climb, 
I get Apple tree prunings, suckers 
from Plum trees, or similar material, 
from six to eight feet high, and with 
a sharp crowbar make holes for them 
a foot deep between the two rows of 
plants. This gives plenty of support 
for the heavy growth of vines, and 
there is no danger of the support 
giving way during spells of wet, rainy 
weather. I found that using wire 
netting was unsatisfactory, as during 
hot weather it gets so hot it burns the 
clinging tendrils of the vines, and a 
permanent check of growth occurs. 

As soon as the weather begins to 
get hot I mulch the vines with spent 
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Floral Wigwams and Summerhouses 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


house for the children can be 

made by covering a rough frame- 
work of light poles with chicken wire; 
then planting it with the many beauti- 
ful annual climbers. 

The illustration only suggests a few 
of many designs that might be con- 
structed. Such things as Morning 
Glories and Flowering Beans quickly 
cover the poles; and are very easily 
grown from seed. 

If the playhouse is to be constructed 
on grass, it will be necessary to cut 
away a strip of grass, just wide 


A VERY interesting summer play- 
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garden shelters for the hot summ 
days. 

Pergolas can be made with ligh 
poles and string, for supporting quid 
growing annuals. é; 

Ornamental Gourds are especiall 
interesting on pergolas, constructel 
over the garden walk, but the pol 
should be strong enough to suppor 
the Gourds. 
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American Grown Regale Lilies 

T IS with great interest I read what 
l; Horace McFarland had to say in 
the January number of THE FLOWER 

. in regard to —— — 

: Regales in particular, as 
Li eially are S in them, and 
m trying to get as complete a knowl- 

e of their production as possible. 

: Two years ago I saw my first Regale 
Lily at Lompoc, this state; a stalk 

th 27 perfect flowers, against a 
rickground of evergreens. Later I 
urehased half a dozen of as large 
bulbs as were offered. When they 
bloomed the best stalk had six flowers. 
| inquired if it were possible, with 
care in cultivation, to produce more 
blossoms to the stalk. 

The answer Was as follows: 

“The stalk that bore six flowers 
this year should bring twelve or even 
eighteen blooms next year and the 
year following may have thirty-six 
blooms, it depends on your soil and 
fertilizing. I think you would better 
ut a thick coating of cow manure 
(fresh) on the ground over your Lily 
bulbs and the winter rains should 
leach the fertility down into the 
bulb. Do not disturb the bulb nor 
fork the fresh manure in.” 

Of course, letting the bulbs bloom 
when too young may cause deteriora- 
tion, but I understood that they lasted 
a number of years, improving with 
age, that being a point in their favor, 
over the habit of disappearing, as 
with the Auratums. 


A. 8. N., (Calif.) 
Comments by J. Horace McFarland: 


I think we are all students of Lilies, 
and we had better, as far as is reason- 
able, be guided more by common-sense 
than by what somebody who thinks he 
knows, tells us. 

It is suggested above that Lilium 
Regale be stirred up with “a thick 
coating of cow manure (fresh) on the 
ground over the Lily bulbs.” If Mr. 
Wilson, who found this Lily, knows 
anything at all about the conditions 
where it grew, such treatment as this 
would be absolutely unnecessary and 
unfortunate. 

My own feeling is that the bulbs 
will gain in strength if they are happy, 
and will give more flowers, and I am 
going ahead on that basis, carefully 
trying different locations and with 
slight differences in soil to see what 
influence that has. 

On the western coast there are ap- 
parently some notable Lily growing 
sections. A correspondent in Oregon 
has written me that Lilies do exceed- 
ingly well with her and she has a good 
many kinds which have been hard to 
handle in the East. 

If we all work together and pool our 
knowledge we ought to have some- 
thing to show about this exquisitely 
beautiful family of plants in another 
five years. 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 


Contains much information 


about 
Lilies and their cultivation. 








MAKING HOTBED SASH 


I have often thought a description of 
the way we make our hotbed sash would 
be of some benefit to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, especially those who 
could not afford to purchase the high 
priced sash, and have the time to make 
them for their own use. 

In making our sash we use the follow- 
ing materials: 

Strips of 1 inch lumber, 1% inches 
wide, grooved down the center of inch 
side or edge on both sides, cut in such 
lengths as will work up into 3, 4 or 5 
foot lengths without waste. Have 
grooves made for single or double 
strength glass. Strips of 1 inch by % 
inch tough wood for end and: cross 
pieces for sash, 12-12 glass, and lath 
nails or light screws. 

We make our frames 2 lights wide, 
using three 1%” strips for frame, which 
gives us sash 2 feet 4% inches wide. 

When we start to make sash we cut 
our frame pieces whatever length we 
want our sash, our end and cross pieces 
2 feet 44% inches long. Lay three of the 
frame pieces on a level surface, butted 
against something solid and straight, 
nail on end piece and one cross piece. 
Stand frame up and drop glass down 
groove. Nail end piece and cross pieces 
on and frame is ready to use. 

If we have any doubt of glass not 
fitting right, we nail end piece and cross 
piece to center strip, place lights of 
glass in each side and press side strips 
into place and nail end and cross piece. 
We use 3 cross pieces for 5 foot sash, 
two for 3 and 4 foot sash. Do not use 
any putty. 

If lights are broken we take off end 
piece and drop in lights. We have some 
of these sash that have been in use for 
eight years and are still in good shape. 
Outside of dogs and once in while a big 
footed neighbor walking through our 
glass we do not have any trouble with 
our sash. 


RALPH CHARLTON, JR., (Ohio) 


SOME INTELLIGENT CATS 


Mr. Fogle’s interesting article “Teddy, 
the Cat Who Thinks,” brought to mind 
what Sir Walter Scott said to Washing- 
ton Irving; “Ah, cats are a mysterious 
kind of folk. There is more passing in 
their minds than we are aware of. It 
comes, no doubt, from their being so 
familiar with warlocks and witches.” 

During my more than _ twenty-five 
years of housekeeping I have owned and 
loved quite a number of cats. All of 
them would “talk” to me, and seemed 
to enjoy having me converse with them. 


I find that cats differ from each other 
almost as much as people do. In my 
family now are two very large cats 
about three years of age, brothers, and 
yet as different in disposition as any two 
humans. 


But, especially does Mr. Fogle’s article 
recall to mind a cat I owned nearly 
twenty years ago. Its forefeet were 
clubbed from birth, both being bent in- 
ward at the knee. Nobody on the place 
was brave (?) enough to kill it, so it 
lived a number of years and was’ by 


far the most intelligent cat I ever owned. 
He hobbled badly when he walked, but 
could get over ground about as fast as 
any cat. Sometimes in the house he 
would stand straight up and walk a few 
steps on his hind feet, and always when 
he asked for a drink, something to eat, 
or for a door to be opened, he would sit 
on his haunches, and fold his clubbed 
feet across his breast. He did the most 
“talking” of any cat I ever owned and 
made a different sound for each thing 
he wanted. When I would sit down he 
would jump up in my lap, (and he could 
jump like a kangaroo,) place his fore- 
feet against my breast and look lovingly 
into my eyes while he sang a song of 
praise for the kind treatment. 


He never got on anybody’s lap except 
mine, ’til one day when he was two or 
three years old a cousin visited me. 
When Kiser walked in the room he 
stopped and looked at her intently for 
a moment, then walked over and jumped 
into her lap and curled himself up for 
a nap. I’ve often wondered just why he 
did it. 

When this cat died I had much the 
same feelings that Mr. Fogle expressed 
in his last paragraph. And why not? 
If in that day when* “They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain, the cow and the bear shall feed, 
the wolf and the lamb, the leopard, the 
kid, the calf, the young lion, and the 
fatling dwell peaceably together,” why 
can we not now begin to vision that 
happy time? “And a little child (Love) 
shall lead them”: So there is the secret 
of our pets of whatever kind being docile 
and loving. They are merely returning 
in. their way the loving kindness be- 
stowed on them. 


Some day, in spite of heart aches and 
tears, and hate, the world is going to be 
full of just this kind of Love, and 
“knowledge and glory.” And those who 
are letting their love expand to take in 
birds, beasts and flowers are helping to 
bring that day nearer. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Mrs. SALLIE P. WEst, (Ala.) 
~ *Read Isaiah 11:6-10. 


SOOT AND ITS USES 


I have noticed in THE FLOWER GROWER 
on various occasions recommendations 
made regarding the use of soot and in 
every instance that I can recall there 
has been a warning to the effect that 
coal soot is not to be used but only wood 
soot. 

Now in various books on gardening 
which are in vogue in England coal soot 
is recommended. 

I have an English book on Gardening 
called “Everybody’s Gardening Book,” 
hy author is the Editor of Garden 
Life. 

On page 155 of this book»under! the 
heading of “Soot and’ Salt” are the fol- 
lowing ‘words: dt 3 

“The first of these (soot)! should\ never bedédine 
the perquisite of the chimney, »sweep—it | jis;/ too 
valuable in the garden. Besides con ni- 


trogen .as. already mentioned, its analysis also 
shows sulphate of ammonia, ‘iron oxide, carbonate 
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of lime, and magnesia and various alkalies. A 
good recipe for a mixture containing soot reads :— 
One: part of soot, one part of lime, one part of 
dry earth. This is quick acting, makes a useful 
spring top dressing and may be beneficially ap- 
plied to Carrots, Asparagus, Onions, Peas and 
other vegetables.” 

Now in England the chimney sweep 
cleans the chimneys of coal-burning 
houses, in fact wood is seldom burnt in 
England, either in the kitchen or in the 
other rooms of dwelling-houses. 

Of course, whether this soot would be 
as good for flowers as it is for vegetables 
I am not prepared to say, but if it is 
good for root vegetables it should also 
prove excellent for flowers with tuberous 
roots and bulbs and also for Sweet Peas. 


On page 146 of the same book I find 
also the following extract: 

“One of the most useful, as well as economical, 
stimulants is soot water. It is easily made and 
highly beneficial in action. To make a liquid ma- 
nure for pot plants, for which perhaps only a 
small quantity is required, take half a spadeful 
of pigeon or cow manure, with as much soot, 
mix together by placing in a coarse bag and 
then drop into an ordinary pail of water. 

“After the bag has been soaking for twenty- 
four hours, its contents should be thoroughly 
squeezed and when the liquid has settled once 
more it will be ready for use. Test its strength 
by using a wineglassful to a quart of clean water, 
increasing the strength if it seems to be required. 
This is a safe plan for all plants, none of which 
will need more than one dose per week. To 
make a small quantity of soot water take half 
a spadeful of soot and place in a muslin bag 
containing a good-sized stone and tied at the 
neck. Then place in a large bucket or small 
bath. The stone will serve to sink the bag, 
which should be poked about for a while with a 
stick when the soot will commence to tinge the 
water immediately. Let the water stand for 
twenty-four hours to settle, then use as required, 
diluting it to one part in six or eight or even 
more, if the dilute liquid appears in any degree 
black. 

“The receptacle containing the bag may be 
refilled several times before fresh soot will be re- 
quired.” 

Your readers may be interested by 
the above particulars. 


V. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


January 26th, 1925, I filed, soaked a 
few hours, and then planted in a small 
bread pan, 40 Canna seeds. In eight 
days 14 showed above ground, and a 
total of 23 finally germinated. I trans- 
planted them into two pans of the same 
size. In March I put them out in a cold- 
frame. 

Early in May I transplanted to their 
permanent places in the garden the 16 
surviving plants. Most of them grew to 
be over five feet tall with five to six 
strong shoots, and 14 bloomed. 

If I raise Cannas from seed again, I 
will plant them later and each seed in 
a tiny pot. 


Mrs. Lyp1a E. Jacks, (Ore.) 


A REMARKABLE CALLA 


My only Little Gem Calla, never bloom- 
ing well, was turned out of the pot to 
plant in the ground during Summer, 
when to my surprise it had more the 
appearance of a short ear of Popcorn 
than a Lily bulb, being entirely covered 
with buiblets of uniform size, rounding 
both ends as closely as the grains on a 
perfect ear of Field Corn, with but one 
vacancy. 

All were carefully removed, counted, 
and planted, but I have no recollection 
of their number. I only know I never 
prized the Little Gem Calla very highly, 
although I have often seen it doing well 


elsewhere. 
SarAH A. Pieas, (Calif.) 
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COLOR COMBINATIONS 


Su CE the present style of gorgeous 
colors in dress for women,—and men, 
too,-in the past year,—has ¢ome into 
vogue we hear less talk of clashing col- 
ors in the flower garden. The majority 
of us common dirt gardeners gave little 
heed to those supersensitive, aesthetic 
souls to whom magenta is one of the 
cardinal sins, and the red of the in- 
nocent Salvia or Canna seems to affect 
in much the same way as a red rag is 
said to affect certain other animals. 

It may be that we are so busy culti- 
vating flowers that we have failed to 
cultivate the aesthetic sense as we 
should, but many of us feel that Nature 
makes few mistakes, and that the greens 
which she puts with the other colors in 
flowers, the yellow of the stamens, and 
the white ones that are intermingled, 
neutralize other colors and somehow 
make a beautiful harmony. Besides, we 
seldom look at the garden as a whole, 
but go over it, looking at one plant or 
group of plants separately. In mass 
planting on large grounds or in parks 
it would be possible to make some large 
errors in color scheme, I suppose, but 
I do not recall having seen any, and in 
the average small garden I think we 
may as well go on having what we want. 


Have you ever tried to work out a 
color combination? Like all gardening, 
it is a great gamble; and maybe that is 
what makes gardening so alluring. You 
gardeners have no doubt, like myself, 
tried planting Madonna or Candidum 
Lilies in front of Delphiniums, as recom- 
mended by garden magazine writers and 
catalogues. How many times have they 
bloomed at the same time? I think mine 
have only bloomed together twice in ten 
years. The stems and foliage of that 
particular Lily are rather unsightly so 
I prefer Bachelor’s Buttons or some 
other blue or yellow flower in front of 
them, rather than have them occupy the 
front row. 


One accidentally achieves a good com- 
bination occasionally, in the game of 
gardening. For instance, I planted some 
Miss Lingard Phlox in front of a row 
of Delphiniums and they bloomed at the 
same time each year as long as the Phlox 
lived, and were quite as happy a com- 
bination as Lilies and Delphiniums. In- 
deed, the Phlox may have died from the 
undue amount of admiration they re- 
ceived. 


Some of our native wild flowers are 
so beautiful and thrive so well, trans- 
planted into the garden, that I am al- 
ways tucking them in, wherever there 
is a vacant space. In that way I have 
made quite a planting of Mertensia Vir- 
ginica in front of Emperor and Empress 
Narcissus, and they almost invariably 
bloom at the same time, and the yellow 
bells and blue bells ring out a wonderful 
harmony,—of color. 

A row of pink Peonies beside one of 
Pallida Dalmatica Iris make a splendid 
combination, especially as they are near 
a Wisteria-covered pergola, which serves 
as a backgzound, and when all three are 
in bloom at once, the effect is truly won- 
derful; but that does not happen every 
year, so it is no wonder lovers of gar- 
dens cannot afford to be away from 
them during the blossoming time, long 
enough to miss a thing like that. 


Color combinations mean more, in my 
opinion, in cut flowers than in the garden. 
I never have made or expect to make a 
more beautiful large bouquet or flat 


piece for a funeral than t 
of Dorothy Perkins Roses, aaa mea 
blue Belladonna Delphiniums and 
ennial Gypsophila. Most ’ pe. Pe. 
“flower fans” prefer one or two k; 
loosely put together for our indies 
orations, and yet we can gee Nea te. 
the new-fashioned, old-fashioned uty i 
bouquet, because we see the oe 
each separate flower rather than nt 
glomerated whole. © cm, 


MARGARET FLINpTt, (Towa) 


GROWING ENGLISH VIOLETs 


‘ Have grown English Violets for 
ket under the following conditions: 
Make beds four feet wide ru : 
north to south, digging deep and well, 
soil in poor condition. Bury old mh 

rotted cow manure in bottom of 
trench. Plant three rows on bed Th 
makes it easy for picking. : 

When plants have become establisha 
use hoe freely. Do not allow runners 
form more than two joints, Stop by 
nipping off end. 

Just before flowering season a wea 
solution of sulphate of ammonia or yj 
trate of soda poured down between row 
will greatly assist. I prefer the latte 
but have seen the first named used wit 
very good results. 

After flowering scatter a light cove. 
ing of well-rotted manure over you 
plants. 

Don’t use plants more than thy 
years. Take new runners off each yey 

Best market varieties, single, Bly 
Princess of Wales, best double, Mari 
Louise. 


G. Garrity, (Calif,) 


BACHELOR’S BUTTON 
(RANUNCULUS ACRIS) 


The original Bachelor’s Buttons grow 
in our grandmothers’ gardens ay 
known in different localities by the nam 
of Gold Buttons and Gold Dollars; i 
correctly, Ranunculus Acris, a membe 
of the Crowfoot family. 

The double flowers are of bright, ship 
ing yellow, on stems two feet high, ani 
resemble a miniature double yellow Row. 
The leaves, growing in a tuft from th 
base of the plant, are cleft into m 
merous lobes. May be grown in fil 
sunshine and does well on the east sid 
of the house, but the best specimen 
have ever seen was grown on the nortl 
side of a lattice, built to admit o 
fourth sunshine. 

The plant is a native of Europe, wher 
it was considered undesirable, growing 
in the pastures where cows were grazi 
because it gave an unpleasant taste t 
the milk and butter. Farmer folk ¢ 
clared the plant should be diligent 
grubbed out; some, however, thought 
small quantity growing among the her) 
age might be advantageous, reasoning 
that owing to its acridity, it might ad 
as a condiment when grazed upon t 
the pastures. The acridity is lost i 
drying, therefore having no effect upi 
the hay. 

Belongs to the order of Ranunculace 
of which there are about one thousan 
known species, and occur in all qu 
ters of the globe, but more abundantlj 
in Europe. Many species are narcoui 
and poisonous. Some are used as med 
cine. The juice of some produce blister 
upon the skin. To this same order} 
longs the Anemone, Larkspur, ! 
Apple, Aconite, Columbine, Clemat 
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and even the wonderfully—fiowered 


eeeacults Acris had been wanted 


time to place in my garden 
- I old not find it listed anywhere 
but talogues. I found the plant, how- 
about fifteen years ago, growing in 
pt had been the garden of a now 
rndoned farm home. My liking for 
he plant may be realized when I say 
: have a row of it thirty feet long in 
ee garden and individual clumps in 
yarious places about our home. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


“TRIMMING” SHADE TREES 


+ me to say “Amen” to your 
pgs D., (Ont.,) anent the 
trimming of evergreen trees. The same 
rinciple applies to the so-called 
(rimming up” of deciduous trees. The 
shade trees about the homes of many 
of our villagers have been treated in this 
merciless manner. For the avowed pur- 
pose of admitting more sunlight and air, 
the limbs have been removed in some 
cases to points as high as the eaves of 
two-story houses. Where the trees are 
thickly planted, as is usually the case, 
the effect is that of a house in the woods, 
and the barren foundation walls are 
further revealed and accentuated. 

Some trimming up of deciduous trees 
is necessary, but more light and air are 
procurable through the removal of in- 
terfering trees and the thinning of the 
branches in those that remain. In line 
with this principle, I have just removed 
an Elm and a Maple—two from a row 
of five mature trees planted across the 
front of an eighty-foot lot. 

H. LINWooD WHITE, (N.Y.) 


MY FIRST FLOWER SHOW 


On page 54, February issue,—‘Are 
Flower Shows a Mess?” 

Van Wert, as you well know, is the 
home of the Bonnewitz, and the Wassen- 
berg, and Germann flower gardens. Last 
Spring a garden club was organized by 
a calling together of amateur flower 
growers (I try to be one) together with 
commercial growers. The dues were 
$1.00 per year. It was, after election of 
officers, decided to have Tulip, Peony, 
Iris and Gladiolus shows. Books were 
printed with rules, also stating what 
kind flowers (shade or color) were to 
be entered; how many of each; and 
what the prize would be. 


When the day came for each show, by 
noon all entries had to be in place. As 
flowers were brought each person’s name 
was entered on a book, by the secretary, 
and a number given. For instance, I 
was No. 8 at the Tulip show for my 
entry was eighth. Each particular shade 
or kind were in a class, as Class 1, 
Class 2, etc. If I had the certain num- 
ber, not one more or one less, of flowers 
and drew first prize my card with my 
name was taken from under the vase, 
where it was in an envelope giving class 
and entry number, and put up against 
the vase, and the red or blue ribbon 
stating I was 1st or 2nd winner tied 
on the flower. 


Each vase had the names of each kind 
of flower tied on the flower by paper 
labels or were wired on with the name 
on wooden labels. None were mixed up. 
Some people lost their prize, who, for 
instance, had a Breeder Tulip mixed 
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with the Darwins, or a Darwin mixed 
with the Cottage. Some had four blooms 
where only three were wanted. 

Each class was on a table or tables 
together. The judges were prominent 
flower growers. No commercial growers 
competed for prizes, but had fine dis- 
plays on other tables. ~ 

On a certain day the secretary had 
all the bulbs and roots awarded as 
prizes, at a store up town, and I went 
and got my quota, each package being 
marked with name of winner. All had 
received a post card, and on presentation 
the prize was delivered. 


MISs FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 


POT-POURRI 


The flowers should be gathered in 
early morning and tossed lightly on a 
table in a cool, airy place to lie until 
the dew has evaporated, then put into a 
large glass jar, sprinkling salt over half- 
inch layers of the flowers. This can be 
added to from morning to morning un- 
til enough flowers (Rose leaves) for the 
purpose have been gathered; letting 
them stand in the jar for ten days after 
the last are put in, stirring the whole 
every morning. 

Have ready one-quarter 
Mace, and one-half ounce of Allspice and 
Cloves, all coarsely ground (or pounded 
in a mortar); half of a grated Nutmeg; 
one-half ounce of Cinnamon, broken in 
bits; one ounce powdered Orris root; 
and one-quarter pound of dried Laven- 
der leaves. Mix these together in a 
bowl and proceed to fill the Rose jar 
with alternated layers of “stock” and 
the mixture of spices, etc. A few drops 
each of several essential oils,—Rose, 


Geranium, Bitter Almond and Orange 


flower are good,—and should be dropped 
on the layers as you progress and over 
the whole pour one ounce of your fa- 
vourite toilet water,—or eau de cologne. 
This is sufficient to fill two quart jars, 
or one very large one and it will keep 
for years. 

From time to time various sweet 


ounce of — 
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things may be added, a few Tuberoses or 
a spray of MHeliotrope;—the fiowers 
chosen, however, should always have 
agreeable perfume;—Roses, Pinks, Ver- 
bena, Violets, Heliotrope, Acacia, Balm, 
Lavender, etc. 

WINIFRED MARIE CRAWFORD, (N. J.) 


GLADIOLI AND TULIPS CHANGING 


Gladioli, like almost any kind of plant, 
will often sport; but the changing of 
Tulips is quite a different thing, being 
the natural course of their development. 
In the old book, “Breck’s Book of Flow- 
ers,” he says, in effect, that all seedling 
Tulips known as “Breeders” are usually 
of some solid color but, being planted in 
rather poor soil, will “break” into their 
fancy colors after a period, varying 
from one to twenty years! After this 
break the colors are permanent unless 
grown in heavily manured soil when 
they become “foul,” as the gardeners call 
it, and must be planted in sandy soil for 
several seasons to bring them back. 
Have any of you tried growing Tulips 


from seed? 
G. S. W., (Iowa) 


A POINTER ABOUT 
JERUSALEM CHERRY 


The new variety of Jerusalem Cherry, 
with much larger fruit and of more com- 
pact growth than the old form, is grown 
with unusual success by a local florist. 
He has compact plants in five or six- 
inch pots for the Christmas trade. Out- 
of-town florists wonder how he gets his 
field-grown plants up without flagging 
and dropping leaves. 

Here is the secret: His seedling plants 
in two-inch pots are planted out with 
the pots under ground. The pots check 
rank growth, but the roots grow through 
and over the pots. When he lifts the 
plants he leaves the little pots on and 
pots them with the little pots left un- 
broken but out of sight under ground. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 























An Early Spring Visitor—The Trillium 
(Photo by Fred Pollard, Tillsonburg, Ont.) 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


*‘May hath pleasures most inviting 
Heart and sight and ear delighting, 
Listen to the birds’ sweet song, 
Hark! how sweet it floats along.”’ 


AY with its balmy breezes and 
M early blossoms is indeed a wel- 

come month. In olden days it 
was called the merry month and its 
advent was celebrated with singing, 
dancing and the playing of games. 


To the gardener May is the time 
for active garden work. It is really 
the first month in this section when 
one can with certainty plant seeds and 
seedlings out in the open ground. 





This month being seedtime, natu- 
rally it will be a very busy one, but 
no matter how rushed one may feel, 
it is the part of wisdom to take time 
to perform all necessary garden opera- 
tions with the utmost care. 


The gardener who has, during the 
past months, carefully planned for 
the spring work is ready with ferti- 
lizer, seeds, tools, etc., and will be able 
to move along without delay or loss 
of time that is very valuable. 


First work the soil carefully and 
incorporate the fertilizer thoroughly, 
then plant with care good seed, that 
-has been selected for its quality and 
for its fitness, to grow in the locality 
and latitude. 


If you have plenty of garden space, 
plant rows quite wide apart so that 
it will be possible to use a garden cul- 
tivator to save time and labor. With 
a tool of this type one can do in an 
hour what could not be accomplished 
in five hours with a common hoe. 


As weeds are thrifty in May, con- 
stant cultivation must be the watch- 
word, for weeds not only crowd the 
seedlings, but rob them of nourish- 
ment and light and air. Thinning out 
of plants may also be found necessary. 


When the wheel hoe is frequently 
used and as closely to the plants as 
is advisable there will not be many 
weeds that must be picked out by 
hand. This is very fortunate, as hand 
weeding is back-breaking and slow 
work. 


To save the strain on the back when 
doing weeding by hand sit on a 
cushion or a low stool. A very con- 
venient garden stool may be easily 
made by almost any one, by just nail- 
ing two barrel stave rockers to a low 
bench or narrow stool. 


While there is no denying that there 


is plenty of real work needed to pro- 
duce a successful garden; still, manual 
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labor not guided with accurate knowl- 
edge of the requirements of plants, 
soil, etc., will not alone give satisfac- 
tory results. 


Get and use plant knowledge. Two 
hours of intelligent, systematic gar- 
den work will accomplish more than 
four hours of work done in a hit and 
miss fashion with no idea or real rea- 
son for anything done. 





Arrange for working in the gar- 
den on some sort of convenient 
schedule, say an hour in the morning 
and an hour toward evening. It will 
surprise you to learn that quite a 
large garden can be kept in good shape 
by working only two hours a day. 


While weeding or walking in the 
garden carry seeds in the pocket of 
your garden apron or smock and 
plant them where other seeds have 
failed to germinate or in waste spaces 
where they will not interfere. 


Be sure to pick up and pile away 
for some future use all stones that 
are found lying on lawn, garden paths 
or land seeded to grass. If allowed 
to remain until hidden by a growth of 
grass, 
damage. 





If you want help in checking pests 
in your garden, encourage toads to 
make it their home by supplying ther 
with accommodations. To do this 
place flat stones in such a manner 
that the toads can hide under them 
while they are not foraging for food. 


Most birds are also undoubtedly of 
great assistance in ridding the gar- 
den of insects; so we should attract 
them by placing appropriate bird 
houses or other nesting places in pro- 
tected locations in or near the garden. 


If any destructive insect which you 
do not recognize makes its bow in 
your garden study closely the habits 
of this uninvited guest, so that you 
may be sure to know what is the 
proper means to take to repel or de- 
stroy the new pest. 


If the insect eats the leaves of the 
plant, it may be destroyed by the use 
of Paris green or other poison on the 
leaves which it uses for food. If its 
habit is to suck the sap of the plant, 
use contact poison like insect powder, 
tobacco or kerosene emulsion. 


When using Paris green bear con- 
stantly in mind that it is a powerful 
poison and must not be left or put 
where children or domestic animals 
It may be used to kill 


will get at it. 





the lawn mower will suffer. 


Calcium, Nf 
May, 19% 


the potato beetle, plum curey]j 
caterpillar, and other leaf eatent! te 


To use Paris green mix 
least 50 parts of wood ashes or fig 
and dust the leaves of the plants If 
it is more convenient to use it jp 
liquid form, mix as thoroughly ag sal 
sible one half ounce of the powder 
with about eight gallons of water, 


With 4 


Use kerosene emulsion to destroy 
plant and bark lice, Rose beetles and 
chafer, scale insects, caterpillars, gh. 
bage worms, etc. As in order to hg 
effective the emulsion must touch 
these insects, spray the infested leaves 
on both upper and under sides, 


As it is harmless to man, Persian 
insect powder is a safe choice to use 
in destroying insects by contact, but 
as its virtue lies in a volatile oil, it ig 
very necessary to obtain powder that 
is fresh and keep it tightly corked, 





Though all sorts of seeds may hp 
planted out safely after the middle of 
the month, bedding plants and the 
various kinds of house plants used for 
porch and lawn ornamentation should 
not be put out until Decoration Day, 





Bush Honeysuckles 


Many of the Bush Honeysuckles are 
again covered with their fragrant flow- 
ers. No shrubs, not even the Lilacs, are 
more valuable garden plants in regions 
of extreme cold. They are very hardy; 
they flower freely every year, and many 
of the species and hybrids are covered 
with scarlet, yellow or blue fruit. To 
obtain the greatest beauty they must be 
planted in good soil with sufficient space 
between them for their free growth. 

Attention is called again to Lonicera 
Morrowii because the plant usually sold 
in American nurseries under that name 
is a hybrid of that species with the 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, and of little 
value for those who want a plant of 
the peculiar habit of L. Morrowii. This 
species is a native of northern Japan 
and eastern Siberia, and one of the 
handsomest of the Bush Honeysuckles, 
It is a comparatively low round-headed 
shrub with lower branches which cling 
close to the ground and spread over an 
area much broader than the height of 
the plant. The leaves are gray-green, 
and the flowers are large, pale yellow or 
white. The fruit, which remains a long 
time on the branches, is red and lustrous. 
It was introduced into the United States 
by the Arboretum many years ago, and 
at one time was largely planted in the 
Boston parks where can still be seen 
some large specimens. 

Attention is also called to the forms of 
the Tartarian Honeysuckle with white, 
pink, and rose-colored flowers, and to 
L. minutiflora, L. muscaviensis, L. 
Xylosteum, L. orientalis, L. chrysantha, 
one of the earliest to bloom, L. bella, 
L. notha, and L. microphylla. The last 
is an attractive little shrub from central 
Asia. The pale canary-yellow flowers 
are longer than the small pale blue 
leaves and stand up well above them. 
The bright red long-stalked fruit of 
this shrub is also attractive — (Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
May 


BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


INISH all neglected work in the 


tower garden. | 
courage the perennials by 
5 ag sprinkling of wood ashes 
ground each plant. 
r let a package of plants, fresh 
Boog florist, lie exposed to the 
oe rays. Take out of the water, 
reek they have been reviving, only 
as many as can be planted at one time. 


Water the Iris freely during the 
plooming season, the remainder of the 
year the plants may be left to Nature’s 
care; unless the season be extremely 
If the German Iris buds are 
cut when they first begin to show the 
color of the petals, they will last in 
good condition for many days. 


May brings the brilliant blue of the 
Anchusas, varying in shade from the 
dark of the Dropmore variety to the 
soft turquoise of the Opal. If one 
wants to be sure of having a mass of 
this beautiful color in their garden 
rainbow, then it would be wise to treat 
this plant as a biennial, as the florists 
say that they are apt to die out at 
the end of two or three years from the 
exhaustion of much blooming. 


In your planting this month be sure 
to include some plants of the Japanese 
Anemone or Windflower. They may 
be planted in mass effect or as speci- 
men plants. Rapid growers and pro- 
fuse bloomers, the flowers are from 
two to three inches in diameter, pale 
rose in color and borne on stems two 
to three feet high. The blooming 
period lasts from August till mid- 
November, and the large open flowers 
give beauty to the garden just as it 
is beginning to look dull. They must 
be planted in the Spring, in the sunni- 
est spot to be found and will increase 
in beauty year after year. 


According to rule all hardy plants 
should be transplanted by the middle 
of this month; but every gardener, 
with even a tiny bit of experience, 
knows that the strong roots of hardy 
perennials that are well established 
may be divided any time during the 
Spring, Summer, or Autumn when 
necessity demands the change be 
made. But, in justice to the welfare 
of the plant, it is better for the divid- 
ing and transplanting to be done be- 
fore the sun gets too hot, else the 
plant will die; or even if it survives 
the change the size and output of blos- 
soms will be less. 


A border plant for semi-shade and 


also one that is not seen in every gar- 


den is Tiarella or Turban Flower, 
Sometimes called Foam Flower or 
False Mitrewort. Rarely ever grow- 
Ing over 12 inches high, it has fine 
dliage and small, creamy white, star- 


shaped flowers with a reddish tinge. 
It begins blooming in April if the sea- 
son is mild and open, and by May 
the plant is a mass of blossoms. Tur- 
ban Flower is little grown but is most 
excellent for edging shaded places and 
also for the Rock Garden. In the 
Autumn it is attractive on account of 
its brilliant coloring. 


With the coming of open weather 
the gardener on his rounds misses an 
old favorite here and there in his col- 
lection. If it is a Memory Garden pos- 
sibly the plant can never be replaced, 
although one of the same kind may be 
bought and planted in the same spot. 
For this reason, if for no other, divi- 
sion of roots either in Spring or Fall 
is recommended. This should be done 
as soon as the plant gets sufficiently 
large, then if one clump fails to sur- 
vive the Winter perhaps another of 
the same root stock will; and you still 
have your original plant. 


There is no set time when peren- 
nial seeds should be sown in order to 
give the best results. Many claim 
that autumn-sown seeds will give best 
results. Others recommend they be 
sown in July or not later than August 
to make plants strong enough to sur- 
vive the perils of the cold season, 
while still others declare for, and 
practice spring planting of perennial 
seeds. It would seem, from every 
standpoint, that this is the better plan, 
with the danger of losing plants almost 
entirely eliminated. Besides, there is 
this possible prize for you in the lot- 
tery of planting perennial seeds in 
the Spring, if the young plants do 
well you stand a most excellent chance 
of getting a crop of fall blossoms the 
first year. 


A precaution that the gardener must 
observe in planting is to remember 
that certain plants must not be planted 
in close proximity to other plants else 
they will cause a change of color. 
Dahlias are bad about this, each color 
should have a spot of its own with a 
wide space as boundary wall between 
them and others of a different color. 
White Iris is still another “strong per- 
sonality” in the flower kingdom; and, 
if planted near colored varieties, will 
soon, it is claimed, drain them of their 
color and cause them to revert to type, 
as it were, and become white also. 
Three clumps of Lillian Doty Chrys- 
anthemums, pink, white, and yellow, 
after the first year of bloom, changed 
to three clumps of white Chrysanthe- 
mums and remained so. One of the 
strangest freaks was a Chrysanthe- 
mum that bloomed snow white one 
year, and the next year and the years 
thereafter its blossoms were of a 
beautiful shade of pink. 


Gases Brawee GoawEp. 
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Many flower lovers are very busy 
people and they want to plant flowers 
that are profuse bloomers, yet demand 
little attention. Fortunately their 
wants can be supplied, for Gaillardias 
endure poor soil, drought and neglect, 
while continuing to produce their 
saucy, daisy-like flowers in colors of 
red and orange. Ageratum is one of 
the excellent blue flowers, survives 
lack of attention, and blooms all Sum- 
mer. Calliopsis should be planted to 
give plenty of yellow flowers through- 
out the season. Cosmos in white, red, 
and orange need no attention other 
than staking when the stems grow too 
high. Marigolds and Zinnias make 
handsome displays of color through- 
out the entire season until killing 
frost. Four O’clocks, Balsam, Nas- 
turtiums, and Petunias care for little 
or no attention. In fact when one 
begins to make out a list of this sort 
there is no end seemingly to the kinds 
of flowers that make few demands on 
one’s time. With this in mind every 
one should have more flowers than 
they do; it is better to have too many 
flowers than to have too few. 





A Lost Art 


In my early married life, we had the 
family stockings darned by a woman of 
the village, an old great-grandmother, 
at the rate of 1 cent each, she supplying 
the wool. 


However, I remember most vividly my 
mother’s mending basket. There were 
nine of us children, and on mending day 
the basket was overflowing. 

The modern mother of a small fam- 
ily would be appalled at the job before 
her, but energetically she went ahead 
to reduce the mountain of socks and 
stockings. Frequently she came across 
a hole in a heel which would have 
stumped a less ingenious craftswoman. 
At once she made preparations for a 
major operation. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the modus. operandi without a 
diagram. 

She laid the stocking flat on the oper- 
ating table and grimly picked up the 
shears. With stern determination she 
entirely cut out the heal, or what was 
left of it, with two right-angled incisions. 
Then she swung the toe of the stocking 
through the lower half of a circle so that 
the stocking, from pointing due west, 
now pointed due east. The edges of the 
orifice now met and were sutured. 


What had been the upper part of the 
foot now was a new heel, and what had 
been the heel was now uppermost. True, 
there was a seam over the instep. But 
what did that matter to one accustomed 
to hard, rough shoes? 

I like to think that she was the mother 
of this invention, and I never grew tired 
watching the operation. It had in it 
something of surgery and something of 
a geometrical demonstration. JoHN A. 
Roos, (In Syracuse Post-Standard) 





If you will give the weather articles 
in this issue the thought and study 
that they deserve it may start you on 
a line of education which will be of 
untold value to you in future years. 




















Growing Rhubarb and Asparagus 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


O HOME garden is complete 
N without a good supply of Rhu- 

barb and Asparagus. Both are 
of first importance as food vegetables 
and are of all the more value because 
they are practically the earliest prod- 
ucts of the garden, coming at a time 
when fresh vegetables are the most 
appreciated. Both are also in the per- 
ennial class, hence, once established, 
they are easy to grow and there is no 
such thing as failure if a few essen- 
tial things are remembered in caring 
for them. : 

There are two ways to start a sup- 
ply of both plants, from seed and by 
the setting of roots. The latter is 
the one that will appeal to most gar- 
deners, as the former is somewhat 
slow, even if interesting. Briefly, the 
methods of producing these plants 
from seed are early sowing and care- 
ful cultivation the first year and the 
setting of the plants in a prepared 
bed the following Spring. Seeds of 
both sprout readily and the plants 
soon make a sturdy growth. Rhubarb 
should be ready to harvest about the 
third year from seed and Asparagus 
the fourth. 

Both are permanent occupants of 
the place where they are set, there- 
fore it is important that the soil be 
carefully prepared to receive the roots. 
As they are abundant feeders, there 
should be a constant supply of plant 
food; also, the soil should be of a 
friable nature with a porous subsoil. 
If the soil is not of this kind, natu- 
rally, it should be put in condition be- 
fore the plants are set. The roots 
should be set in their permanent home 
early in the Spring before any growth 
has been started, and while the soil 
is still cool and moisture abundant. 
An early start for the shoots is then 
assured, which is of considerable im- 
portance. 


—-* a part of the garden for 
these plants where they may be 
left undisturbed for a long time. 
Rhubarb will continue to flourish 
without any change of location for an 
indefinite number of years, while As- 
paragus forms such a dense mass of 
roots after a few years that it is a 
difficult matter to dig it out. Give 
the plants, then, one end of the garden 
and it should be the sunny end, for 
both revel in sunshine and will not 
do as well in the shade. If the soil 
is naturally light and well-drained, 
the task is half done. Prepare the 
location by working in plenty of de- 
cayed vegetable matter, such as leaf 
mould or animal manure. The ma- 
nure, however, should be well-rotted 
if used at the time the plants are set. 
Perhaps a better way is to prepare the 
bed a year before the plants are set 
or the Fall before, at least. However, 
this is not necessary, as the bed may 


be put in shape at the time the plants 
are put out. Trench the soil deeply 
and work the fertilizing material well 
into it. The level location is best if 
the soil is well-drained, but the bed 
method will be found most satisfac- 
tory if the soil is of a heavy texture 
and requires more preparation. 


Where the soil is heavy, throw it 
out to the depth of a foot, then dig up 
the subsoil to the depth of another 
foot and mix with gravel from the 
roadside, also with rotted leaves and 
stable manure. In this case horse ma- 
nure that has been partly decomposed 
is excellent. Over this spread rotted 
manure to the depth of two or three 
inches, then fill with as good loam as 
can be procured. On top of this place 
the original soil that was thrown out, 
then two inches of sifted ashes. When 
this has been thoroughly forked over, 
it is ready for the roots. This method 
is particularly recommended for As- 
paragus, but is equally applicable to 
Rhubarb. However, it will be found 
that the latter will thrive in a heavier 
soil than will the former, yet where 
the garden soil is of a heavy clay, 
it is well to prepare beds for the roots. 
A bed prepared in this way will be 
eight or nine inches higher than the 
surrounding level after the roots are 
placed and the ground has hardened. 


Bey roots should be planted about 
six inches deep. Make the holes 
large enough so the roots may be 
spread out in a natural position. 
Where the bed method is adopted, all 
cultivation will necessarily be done by 
hand, so the rows may be as close as 
twelve inches and the roots about the 
same distance apart in the rows. In 
the small home garden, where the soil 
is suitable for level cultivation, it is a 
good plan to put out a row of Aspara- 
gus and a row of Rhubarb across one 
end of the garden. In this case, the 
rows should be three feet or more 
apart. 


The shoots from a new Asparagus 
bed should not be cut for the first two 
years, but tt is permissible to cut the 
Rhubarb the second year. The latter 
plant will increase in size with the 
years. It is better to purchase two- 
year old roots of both when good ones 
can be obtained. 


Later care of the plants means fre- 
quent cultivation. It is true that both 
will thrive after a fashion with grass 
and weeds around them, but it is 
much better to give clean cultivation. 
When new roots are set, feed them 
well the first year. Commercial fer- 
tilizer and nitrate of soda are excel- 
lent to work into the soil about the 
new shoots. Both plants require a 
good deal of nitrogen in order to make 
a good growth. 


It is customary to set Rhubarb 


“. Ca 
roots at a depth so the er a 
about even with the surfaae h 
ground, then place a mulch of ; & 
manure around the new D ft, 
first season. The mulch wil] = 
found desirable each Spring he 
Rhubarb and Asparagus are se 
hardy. The only thing that will 
them during our Winters jg 4 a 
plus of water over and about the ~ 
This may cause them to rot: Othe § 
wise they will stand any kind of. 
ter weather. wu 





Green for Cut Flowers 


Having grown most all degj 
hardy plants, vines and shrubs | 
have found Thunberg’s Spirea t, 
most useful and all around degj 
for the greatest number of fig 
One well grown plant, its uyltj 
height being six feet, by four OF five 
will have thousands of bloomiy 
branches, no larger than our old-ting 
knitting needles, a perfect Snowbari 
before the leaves appear, and are uw. 
surpassed as cut flowers; and if 4 
lowed will dry up, keeping their coke 
and shape fairly well for months, 
The foliage is delicate in proportia 
and being equally durable; whe 
broken, will remain fresh, never ghoy, 
ing rough usage. I greatly prefe 
it to any kind of Fern for blooms} 
vases. Delicate tips may be used j 
some extent in funeral pieces. By 
ing care one was always able to bred 
a branch of any size, or number ¢ 
side branchlets from a good six 
plant, without its being missed, ay 
like all other Spireas it grows equal 
well from cuttings. One may hay 
two or more plants. The beautifj 
swaying branches of the Vanhoutti 
are not more beautiful as a specima 
on the lawn Winter or Summer. 


If your Daffodils “run to green’ 
as in time they surely do, scatter you 
surplus along the highway, wher 
others may enjoy them, too. 

You may safely pull all the leaves ¢ 
Daffodils, Narcissi and Jonquils yu 
desire to use as green for their om 
cut bloom. 

The more graceful foliage of tk 
Hemerocallis variegata and fulva a 
prettier to combine with most othe 
cut flowers in vases. 


SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 












Those who have a complete year 
issues of THE FLOWER GROWER ¢ 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER ¢ 
secure the index for any year for ll 
in stamps. If you have all 
issues, just get them out some eft 
ning and look them through and # 
what a tremendous fund of 
facts and information is containé 
therein. The index makes each sil 
ject quickly available, and as a Wo 
of reference a complete file of 
M. G. G. and the F. G. (12. volume 
will prove a valuable addition to a 
library. 
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i My “Little Patch o’ Paradise” 
a BY MARY TOWER TAYLOR 

TOO 

the § 


what I call my wee sunken ing to your lap for seeds and a Hum- 

garden, because within its ming Bird alighting upon a Nastur- 
poundaries lie all the elements of true tium in your hand ;—you do not know 
happiness, viz: Seclusion, congenial the joys of my “Little Patch o’ Para- 
companionship, interest, occupation, dise. 


4 Patch o’ Paradise” is ure;—and have had Chickadees com- 


ae 
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Mulberries, and both red and black 
Elderberries grow here. Friend Hus- 
band grows Strawberries, Currants 
and Raspberries nearby,—not en- 
tirely for my Birds, I am led to sup- 
pose; but approved of by them. 
Monarda Didyma and Aquilegia, in 
masses, I have for Humming Birds; 
and, in the Fall, Goldenrod, Hemp and 
Sunflowers for Goldfinches. 


Besides food and drinking facilities, 
there are attractive nesting sites. 
Bird houses of many designs are to 
be found, as well as the greatly de- 
sired location in the midst of a tangle 
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ns i) The “Amen Corner,’—where grew Jack-in- 
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y Us 

ad (at will, not of necessity,) quiet, This little garden (Friend Husband 

er dl peace, rest. says it is not more than fifty square 

es It is essentially a Bird Garden, but mee = a eri = 

ual aa pg Ang yon course, I have many things for which 

ae cll Water plants in and around they care naught,—for my own enjoy- 

tif Pools give a naturalistic touch ment; but I grow nothing objection- 

utte the Pools give t eens ieout able to them, and all I can that will at- 

ima Ray aoe ie ai tract, protect, and aid them. Wild 
4 oe tg Mar sat at ‘ease in the Cherry A age M4 hornapple _ ym 

eeu shade of a Mock Orange tree in blos- Honeysuckle shrubs grown in tree 


som, beside a Gold-fish-and-lily Pool; fashion, June Berries, Gooseberries, 
with Birds all about you; Frogs leap- 
ing and splashing; with the tinkle of 
a little fountain added for good meas- 






























Nuthatch at dish two feet : 
from where I am writing Bird Bath Made From Native Rock 


A Lover of Birds 


of Thornapple tree and wild Goose- 
berry bushes, which causes more 
strife than anything else, as Brown 
Thrashers, Catbirds, Wood Thrushes, 
and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks all ar- 
rive with a determination to nest 
therein. It has not been occupied two 
years in succession by any one kind. 


BESIDES the two Pools and the 
“creek” which joins them, there 
























Abode of Madam Jeanne De Wren 


































Just another bit. A popular bath and 
a Wren house with the seat beyond 


are various Bird Baths. A concrete 
pedestal Bath in an open space is al- 
ways in demand by Robins, Thrash- 
ers, Catbirds, Grosbeaks, Mourning 
Doves, Thrushes, and Flickers. A 
more private one, a concrete basin on 
the ground, surrounded by growing 
things, is enjoyed by Song Sparrows, 
Chipping Sparrows, Wrens, Maryland 
Yellow-throats, Kinglets, Yellow 
Warblers, Chewinks, and other ground 
Birds. 

In the midst of a planting of Wild 
Flowers and Ferns is a rock which 
had a decided depression in the top. 
I built a rim of concrete tinted to 
resemble the rock, and it has proved a 
favorite with Chickadees, Nuthatches, 
Redstarts;—and during the spring 
migration, Warblers of many kinds 
quarrel for a chance to dip. 

Each Spring and Fall I scatter seeds 
(mixed bird-seed does very well) un- 
der shrubs and trees in The Patch, 
and am more than repaid by the pres- 
ence of large flocks of White-throated 
and White-crowned Sparrows, which 
remain our guests for weeks at a time. 

Food dishes are placed early in the 
Spring. The kind I like best is a wire 
strainer with a bail. It is easily hung, 
and rain goes through without doing 
seeds or food much harm. Seeds, 
stale bread crumbs and ground nut- 
meats are the staples contained. All 
Summer they are patronized, but are 
needed most in early Spring and after 
the first snow in the Fall. All Winter 
ground or broken nuts and bits of 
suet are kept on a feeding shelf, and 
large pieces of fat meat are securely 
fastened to a wire strung between two 
trees near a window. 


past Winter a Red Squirrel took up 


his abode here. In order that the 
Birds should not be defrauded, we 


THE FLOwER GROWER 


suspended the meat from a single 
wire, which was itself fastened to the 
strong wire between the trees. Day 
after day the Squirrel tried to reach 
the meat and failed, until we felt it 
was safe. But one cold morning I 
saw what I could not at first believe 
was true. The Squirrel hung beneath 
the wire and traveled foot over foot 
(rather than hand over hand) until 
he reached the meat. Every day after 
that he performed this feat,—and we 
felt that he had earned his meal. 

Red Squirrels are not permitted to 
remain here after the Birds return. 
Neither are Cats. And no Blue Jay 
is allowed to nest on our premises. 
Occasionally, Sparrows trouble us; 
but a shotgun discourages them be- 
fore many have been killed. 

















“The Lodge’ and Its Tenant, Mrs. Jane Wren 


One thing I allow which is not 
orthodox, and, of course, I do not 
recommend it; but I derive so much 
pleasure from it that I indulge my- 
self,—or, more truly, Friend Husband 
indulges me! Every Spring a Molly 
Cottontail makes her home under a 
garden seat (in a box). To see baby 
Rabbits, not much bigger than my 
fist, tumble around, chase each other 
across the bridge, roll over in the 
grass, and dust themselves in the 
paths, is a delight. And to have them 
so tame that they will come within 
reach of one’s hand,—and deliberately 
chew up one’s most prized Iceland 
Poppy!!! They always wander off 
before very large, and most of them 
meet a tragic death. It is seldom that 
more than one lives through the year. 
But one of last year’s baby Rabbits 
has been my constant garden compan- 
ion, and it means much to me to see 
how unconcerned she is inside The 
Patch, when Dogs are yelping on her 
trail and in plain sight of her! She 
knows she is safe. Strong wire 


_fences, hidden by hedges and stone 


walls, are proof against Dogs, and she 
nibbles Clover placidly, never paying 
the least attention to them. 


TS very greatest charm of “Little 
Patch o’ Paradise” is its privacy. 
My wild friends and I are in a blessed 
little sanctuary, where “none may 
molest us nor make us afraid.” .That 
does not mean that we exclude every- 
body. Any friend who, we have rea- 
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son to think, would understand 
appreciate our kind of a garden, ; 
made welcome. But, alas! go few; 4 
enjoy being really still, to look 
listen only. When this kind visite a 
my friends soon understand pre 
about their usual routine. By 
many people will chatter, exclaim " 
gesticulate,—and away go the Birds 
to be seen and heard no more. ' 
When “all’s right with the world,” 
my Bird friends pay no attention to 
me as I go and come, dig, fil] bath 
dishes, read, write, or just sit and 
rest. But let anything happen to , 
nest or one of their family, and m 
presence is sought, with loud lemet 
tations and appeals for help. | have 
driven away a Blue Jay, picked up the 
small Bluebird he was carrying away 
and forced to drop, and returned it ty 
its nest, where it lived and grew up. 


I was indoors one day when two 
Catbirds dashed themselves againg 
my window, with frenzied cries, | 
ran out and drove away the big Snake 
which had swallowed one egg and jp. 
tended to take the rest. I’m sorry 
to say I did not kill it, because it came 
again and took them. I’ve rescued q 
Kinglet that fell into the Pool, ang 
replaced the nest and young of a pair 
of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, which a 
Crow had torn down but had not had 
time to devour. I’ve brought up or. 
phan Robins, Catbirds, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, and Wood Thrushes; but, 
alas! when a flood drowned a Song 
Sparrow and her family was rescued 
by me, I did not succeed in feeding 
the babies properly and they all died, 


Many of my Bird friends nest out- 
side “Patch o’ Paradise,”—Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, 
Flickers, etc.,—because they prefer 
holes in nice old trees nearby. But 
they all consider that they belong 
here, and as soon as the young are 
out of the nest they are brought here. 

I have lost my list of Birds nesting 
on our place in 1924; but in 1923 
there were twenty-four pairs, of whose 
presence and nests I knew, and seven 
kinds that nested outside and came in. 











One of Jack Miner’s Geese 


A subscriber in Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., sends a clipping from his local 
paper stating that a Goose was shot 
nearby bearing one of Jack Miner’s 
tags and that same has been reported 
back to Jack Miner, giving the date 
and location where the Goose was 
killed. 

Two reports of this kind during the 
past season would indicate that the 
Bird Department of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is pretty well scrutinized by 
many different naturalist readers. As 
a matter of fact, in no other publica- 
tion is so much care and attention 
given to the study of birds in their 
native haunts, as in the Bird Depart- 
ment of this magazine. 
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Increasing Our Bird Popu- 
lation by Encouragement 


A Record of the Density of Bird Population on a Small Tract at 
Vinson Station, Va., Following Protection and Encouragement 


BY H. A. ALLARD 


terested in keeping a Died eonens 
on a small tract of land, a little 
over one-half acre in extent, at Vinson 
Station, Va. This small area includes 


Fre: several years I have been in- 


2 White Oak Trees 
1 Black Oak Tree 
-2 Post Oak Trees 
Trees west and toward the front of the 


house: 
1 Red Maple 
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Great Oak trees in the author’s back yard, with various types of Bird houses 
scattered among the branches to attract the Birds. 
Screech Owls, Woodpeckers, Crested Titmice, Bluebirds, Starlings and House Wrens 


here find houses suited to their individual needs. 


Some time during the Fall or Winter 


the boxes are carefully examined, cleaned, some of them repainted, repaired, and the 


fastenings secured. 


my entire property comprising house, 
outbuildings, lawn, back yard, chicken 
yard and garden. About half this 
area includes the lawn proper, house, 
back yard, chicken yard and outbuild- 
ings. Beyond this extends the entire 
garden area, a rectangle 100 feet deep 
by 125 feet in width. Approximately 
half this garden area, east of a path 
very nearly bisecting it parallel to its 
shortest side, is devoted entirely to 
Vegetables and Flowering Herbaceous 
Plants. The west half has been re- 
cently planted to Fruit Trees, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Figs, Red and 
Black Raspberries and Blackberries. 
Here also are grown many Perennial 
Flowers and various Shrubs in great 
profusion. 


_ Since conditions following the clear- 
ing of the land from a wild state have 
shifted the Bird population away from 
the garden area to that area occupied 
by trees immediately around the 
house, the kind and distribution of 
the various trees will be given:— 
Trees in the back yard: 
4 Willow Oak Trees 


The numerous boxes excite much comment from passers-by. 


1 Post Oak 

2 White Oaks 

5 Silver Maples along the side- 

walk 
All the trees are large, fine speci- 

mens, especially the Oaks and the Red 
Maple which are of the tree-forest 
type being survivors of an old, in- 
digenous growth. The Silver Maples 
were planted many years ago. Several 
of these trees, namely the Red Maple, 
the Black Oak and a large White 
Oak stand so close to the house that 
a great portion of the crown actually 
overhangs the roof. Prior to 1922, 
few Birds nested in this area, for 
boxes had not been erected to accom- 
modate the cavity-nesting Birds. On 
one occasion a Yellow Billed Cuckoo 
placed its nest on a limb of one of the 
Silver Maple trees almost over the 
front porch. A pair of Robins have 
also nested in one tree or another al- 
most regularly every year. 


\ prong the rectangular garden area 
was purchased several years ago, 
this was covered with a wild growth, 
including several large Oak trees, a 
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Pine tree and an almost impenetrable 
tangle of Greenbriar (Smilax), Grape 
vines, and heavy undergrowth of 
Shrubbery. Here and there dense 
thickets of Wild Roses and high Black- 
berries were also interspersed. Be- 
fore this growth was cleared away, 
the Chat, Chewink, Catbird, Thrasher, 
Song Sparrow and Maryland Yellow 
Throat nested here more or less regu- 
larly. Five or six nesting pairs, repre- 
senting the five species named, ap- 
peared to be the usual nesting popu- 
lation in this wild area. As soon as 
the area was cleared and cultivated, 
the Chat, Thrasher, Chewink and 
Maryland Yellow Throat nested else- 
where, although they continued to be 
frequent visitors among my Garden 
Plants, Shrubs and Fruit’ trees 
throughout the Summer. The Catbird 
and Song Bird found conditions none 
the less favorable for nesting than be- 
fore and remained; the Song Sparrow 
nesting even in my Bean vines. 

The nesting population will now be 
considered for 1921, before’ Bird 
houses were erected in the trees; and 
for 1922 and 1923, after many Bird 
houses had been erected for the cavity- 
loving Birds. 

1921 

Garden area devoted to Vegetables and 
Herbaceous Plants. None. 

Garden area devoted to Fruit Trees, 
Currants, etc. 2 Catbirds’ nests. 

Entire area around the house includ- 
ing all the Trees. A Song Sparrow 
nested in a brush pile in the back yard. 
A Robin nested in the Red Maple tree. 

This makes a total of four pairs of 
nesting Birds’ representing three 
species. As there were no houses for 
the cavity-loving Birds, none nested 
on the premises till 1922 and 1923. In 
1922 I erected twenty-three boxes of 
various types, suitable for Wrens, the 
Great Crested Flycatcher, Bluebirds, 
and Woodpeckers; scattering them in 
all the trees except the Silver Maples 
along the sidewalk. In the Garden a 
Martin house was erected on a tall 
pole. In 1923, all the houses in the 
trees were removed, cleaned, repaired, 
repainted, and others added; making 
a total of 32 boxes; beside a large 
new structure for Martins mounted 
in the garden area on a 16 foot pole. 
A number of the houses erected in 
1923 were sections of an old telephone 
pole sawed in half lengthwise, hol- 
lowed out, fastened together again, 
and furnished with a suitable side en- 
trance near the top. These were de- 
signed primarily for Woodpeckers and 
much care and labor were expended in 
their construction to make them simu- 
late natural cavities as far as possible. 

1922 

Garden area devoted to Vegetables. 
A Song Sparrow nested in my Pole Lima 
Bean vines. 

Garden area devoted to Fruit Trees, 
etc. Catbird, one nest in Wild Rose bush. 
English Sparrow, one nest in Martin box. 

Entire area around the house includ- 
ing all the Trees. Crested Titmouse, one 
nest in box. House Wren, two nests in 
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boxes. Bluebird, two nests in boxes. 
Red headed Woodpecker, one nest in box. 
Great Crested Flycatcher, one nest in 
box. English Sparrow, two nests in 
boxes. Robin, one nest on a White Oak 
limb directly over the roof of the house. 
This gives a total of 13 pairs represent- 
ing 9 species of which 10 pairs repre- 
senting 8 species are native Birds. 
1923 

Garden area devoted to Vegetables, 
etc. None. 

Garden area devoted to Fruit Trees, 
etc. Song Sparrow, one nest in Black- 
berry tangle. English Sparrow, one nest 
in Martin Box. 

Entire area around the house includ- 
ing all the Trees. Catbird, two nests 
in thickets, one in the hen yard, one in 
a Rose bush on a fence. Robin, one nest 
in White Oak tree near the house. Great 
Crested Flycatcher, one nest in box. 
Bluebird, two nests in boxes. Starling, 
two nests in boxes. English Sparrow, 
two nests in boxes.. Golden Winged 
Woodpecker, one nest in box. 

We have a total of 13 pairs of nest- 
ing Birds, representing 8 species, of 
which 8 pairs representing 6 species 
are native Birds. 


HE erection of suitable Bird boxes 

attractive to the  cavity-loving 
Birds has made it possible for them to 
nest within this small area where be- 
fore none nested because available 
nesting sites were not at hand. Natu- 
rally the nesting population for my 
entire property, including the garden 
area, has at once been changed qual- 
itatively and quantitatively. From a 
population of four pairs of native- 
nesting Birds, representing only 3 
species, in 1921, the erection of suit- 
able boxes has brought an addition 
of 7 pairs of native cavity-nesting 
Birds, representing 5 species, in 1922; 
and four pairs of native cavity-nest- 
ing Birds, representing 3 species, in 
1923. 

If the Starlings and English Spar- 
rows had been allowed undisturbed ac- 
cess to all the boxes on the grounds, 
several pairs of each would have 
nested in addition to those already 
noted. A 22 caliber rifle, however, 
loaded with shot cartridges came into 
play, and kept them away. For some 
unaccountable reason the House 
Wrens did not build in any of my 
boxes in 1923, although they were in 
‘the neighborhood throughout’ the 
Summer. 

These figures indicate an exception- 
ally dense Bird population in compari- 
son with the densest population re- 
ported by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Bird census at Chevy 
Chase, Md., where they have been 
actively encouraged, appears to have 
established the highest number of 
Birds per acre as follows: 

Thirteen pairs of nesting Birds on a 
half acre yard of one owner. It is not 
stated whether English Sparrows or 
other introduced species are included in 
these figures. One hundred sixty-one 
pairs, representing 34 different species, 
on a village tract of 23 acres, which in- 
cludes 13 pairs of English Sparrows. 
This represents an average of 7 





nests per acre for the entire area. 
It is evident that these figures, and 
my own for Vinson Station, Va., far 
exceed the low average of about one 
pair of Birds to the acre for farm 
land north of Maryland and the Ohio 


’ River and east of the Great Plains, 


as reported by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. 


HESE instances of dense, local 

centers of Bird population are per- 
haps more significant than at first ap- 
pears. We should not only protect 
the Birds by State and Federal laws, 
but we should actively encourage the 
Birds to nest by affording them suit- 
able conditions and nesting sites. Little 
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On my own small tract of 
Vinson Station, Va., conditions i 
been made particularly favorable j 
Bird life in more ways than one, 
small boy with his thoughtless 
encies to stone or shoot Birds, @ 














(Continued on Page 238) 





































































: tatin (V8 
can be done for the ground-nesting blotehed -» 
species, but whether or not the cavity- — . bloc 
loving species will nest in a locality, 
depends upon the encouragement given 
them by placing suitable nesting sites Fowe: 
at their disposal. There is reason to ge -- 
believe that the population density, a 
for these species at least, could be oie 
greatly increased in every region Length 
where they occur and this would be A few types of Bird houses used by the author ell 

i j i : At left a section of an old telephone pole sawe 
particularly desirable since our native  ,,,“taives lengthwise, hollowed out with » = Nu 
species are among our most useful and an entrance hole made at the top. Th Pla 
i i j halves are held together by nailing on top ang ? 
insectivorous Birds. bottom boards. A piece of heavy roofing materi je Pols 

is tacked over the top board, to exclude wate Vigor Tes! 
and prevent decay at the top. This deep type ee ean 
of house is particularly favorable to Screech bebe qu 
9 Owls and the larger Woodpeckers. Sparrows and Unus Col 
' Starlings prefer the shallower box types which 
: are better lighted. 

The house on the top and the box with the 
curved roof are of the shallow box type which 
Bluebirds and Starlings have nested in. 

The pitch-roof type in the center and the Lydia 
cocoanut at the right have small openings and shaded wit 
have been used by House Wrens. feathered ’ 

The slender cylindrical house at the left of — 
the cocoanut is a wide departure from the usual loam. 
construction of Bird houses. It consists only of blooming— 
heavy felt roofing material rolled into a cylinder 
and nailed securely in position to circles of wood ; 
fitted in at the top and bottom. A piece of the * 

Three of the boxes shown in the other group, same material covers and protects the top. A Sie. 
illustrating different methods of construction to back strip is nailed to the two ends and serves ll 
allow the boxes to be opened and cleaned readily. to fasten the house to the tree or limb. This Substs 
At left and right, a portion or the entire end is type of house is an experiment and has not been Spike: 
removed by drawing out the metal meat skewers used long enough to determine its value as a pl eees 
which fasten them in place. The entire top of Bird home. It is simply made, inexpensive, neat, - ee 
the middle box is removable, simply by unfastening durable, dry and warm, and should be tested Flores 
the hooks shown. Practically all boxes used by carefully in various localities. Note that the 
the author are so constructed that they can be outer slate coated finish makes a neat external 
opened and cleaned. appearance. P 
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Method of using sections of old telephone poles for Bird houses suitable for large Spike: 

Woodpeckers and Owls. Figure 1 section of pole 18 inches or more long before sawed Len 

in halves lengthwise. Figures 2 and 3 halves gouged out inside so that when fitted Gra 

together again a cavity five or six inches in diameter and 14 inches or more deep is Flo 

made. The bottom, if used for Woodpeckers, should have slightly sloping sides so 
the eggs will group themselves near the center, since they use no nesting material. 

Figure 4, halves fastened together by nailing on the end boards, the top projecting - 

to shed rain. A piece of waterproof building roofing tacked on the top board — 
completes the structure, keeping the top dry and prolonging the life of the box. This igor 

type of house will last for many years. , . a 

It is best fastened to the tree trunk by wires, passing one strong wire around the uct 

box just beneath the top and around the trunk, twisting it several times. A second Unusua 


wire should pass around the bottom, being held in place by a staple, twisting it around 
Each year the wire can be loosened if it becomes 
This is one of the most useful boxes for the large Woodpeckers and Owls. 
The opening should be 3-3% inches in diameter. 


the tree trunk in the same manner. 
too tight. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from April issue) 


Intin (Vaughan ) .j t Cherry red, lower petals 
be nan crimson. Form—wide open. 
Soil day loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 18. 
Days to blooming —93. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
: Exhibition Commercial 
PeS..-----------.-- 20 
wl eeeeoe--------------- 12 
swoswonon---- =o --nne 5 
pastenee cut ------------ 8 
ee .......----.--.--- 3 
Grace -------------------- 4 
rescence : 
"7 Number blooms sicesuaibc 4 
open... 3 
Deemment ........... 
Felage. ---------------------- ; 
Vigor ----------------------- 
Disease resistance ----------~- 5 
Productiveness --------------- 3 
Unusual quality : 
Color ...------------- 3 
Tete. <2-.. 84.0 
Rating ---.-.84 
ia (Childs). Rosy violet suffused and 
Lydia 


shaded with rosy crimson; lower petals lined and 
feathered with rosy crimson; medial lines scarlet- 


yermilion. Form—wide triangular. Soil—light 
loam, Season—wet. Planted—May 19. Days to 
blooming—96. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ita sa cnc ass caches 0 
cts ane sansa Sinbad 12 
CM ninipe ccna maine 5 
CS ee 5.5 
Spike: 
ca soca 2.5 
ih icnsco ies mena tanaeines 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
+ open_. 3 
CC eee 
tices an cs nich in ase iin 4 
ee ee 3 
Disease resistance _._...--____ 5 
Productiveness -__-..--_--____ 1 
0 ae 0 
7 awed 63.0 
Rating ---.63 


Mable Habbard (Diener). Pure white, lower 
petals light canary on bases with violet spot. 
Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 


Planted—May 2. Days to blooming—90.: 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NS ident as cae 20 20 
ees, 14 14.5 
ee 5 5 
Substance cut ____________ 10 10 
Spike : 
Ee ee 4 4.5 
aS 4 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __.--- 4 4 
” open_. 5 3 
oo; wencoment ........... 4 5 
| =P 4 4 
 — 5 5 
Disease resistance ___..__-____ 5 5 
Productiveness _._._________ 3.5 3 
Unusual quality : 
Color, substance ______ 4 4 
Totals --...91.5 91.5 
Ratings: -..92 92 


Madame Appert (Lemoine). Carmine rose, 
lower petals blotched blood red on white bases, 
white medial lines. Form—wide open, spreading. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. Planted— 
May 31. Days to blooming—93. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SE ac mcatanckmmiomameice 20 
RW icra tines ckasiapeea eee 14.5 
ia Siacal niente video calabn 5 
Substance cut --___-.-_-_- 10 

Spike: 
ee ee 5 
ES a ee 5 
Florescence: 

Number ae 5 
open... 5 
Piacement .......-... 5 

eS ee 3 

ee ee 5 

Disease resistance --__-_______ 5 

Productiveness --_--.--__-_--_ 5 

Unusual quality: 

a 2 
ee 94.5 
Rating -_..95 


Madame Brunelet (Vilmorin-Andrieux).- Pale 
lavender pink, striped and splashed all over, 
inside and out, with deep rose, (general effect 
a rosy lavender) ; white medial lines; lower petals 
slightly deeper, feathered on bases with deep 
lavender rose; throat light with carmine lines; 
pistil and anthers tinted rose pink and lavender. 
Form—wide Lily. Soil—light loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 17. Days to blooming—76. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
EY 2cSedancoucwedacune 20 
ee ee 11 
em 5 
Substance cut -...._..-_ __ 10 

Spike: 

ES Se ee eee 3 

RS eee 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_-_-- 4 

i open_. 4 

Po 4 

oo) SES a ee 4 

0 eee 4 

Disease resistance -._--_--_--__ 5 

Productiveness -..-........ -.- 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance --_--- 3 
er 85.0 
Rating ----85 


Madame Butterfly (Groff, introduced by Tracy). 
Amber yellow flecked and shaded with rose and 
salmon; base of lower petals to throat a deep 
yellow lined with reddish purple. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 15. Days to blooming—77. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a eee eB. 20 
PSS Seep 12 
Eee ae 5 
Substance cut --.--.--.--. g 

Spike: 
eee es 4 
ene 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 
- open... 5 
Pieosmemt ........<ns6 3 

PGE. ccmicccanuescancuenana 4 

ME. cx tuebeatecadcnmhenwke 5 

Disease resistance -._--..._---. 5 


Productiveness Siem we 
Pease GGley ....-6.<....5- 0 
es 
Rating — 
Madame Lemoinier (Lemoine). Syn. Easter.* 


White with green tinge blotched with deep blood 
ted on the yellow petal bases. Form—wide tri- 


angular. 
—May 7. 


Soil—clay loam. 
Days to blooming—85. 


Season—wet. Planted 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DE: tdpccheaxdwek> tae 14 
IE haiti gai a ianinsie agrees 10 
ces thcal docedaih wi eiecanstp ake ee 5 
Deen eu .......-.-<. | 

Spike: 

SEES Sixt Si niin oe aicneiaiale 3 

ee ee 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 

“35 - open_. 3 

IE Sc ccnpamees 4 

0 ee 3 

Se a 3 

Disease resistance --....-..--- 5 

PRRIIUEEED hance cccencccce 2 

TOMER GERD noccccccnccecs 0 

— O—EEE 68.0 
Rating ----68 


Madame Monneret 


(Souchet).* 


Old rosy red 


with broad feather of reddish purple on bases 


of lower 
angular. Soil—clay loam. 
May 3. 


petals to throat. 


Form—wide tri- 
Season—wet. Planted— 


Days to blooming—107. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DD. 6inersdtncdncaweeee 20 
DEE Wigecenuaccunnaeadmen 12 
I a cc cineca isacade gaa are 5 
OME cock caecneee 7 

Spike: 

EE Ee nT 3 

EE (nt naiteeknewed ac doit 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 

i - open... 5 

PRONE niccnannnde 3 

EE Ee Snr ae 4 

. 2 re 4 

Disease resistance ---_-------- 5 

Productiveness --------------- 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, branching ----- 3 
ee 81.0 
Rating ~- 81 


Madame Mounet Sully (Lemoine). 
lower petals cream white to 


sometimes flushed ; 


Ivory white, 


lemon yellow, blotched deep orange red; deep in 


throat—green, 
striped blood red; 


ringed with dull blood red and 
pistil cream white; 


anthers 


cream white delicately blushed. Form—wide open. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Season—average. 


Days to blooming—62. 


—May 15. Days to blooming—66. Season—dry.t 
Soil—“black gumbo” loam. Planted—March 17 
and May 5. Days to blooming—106 and 68 
(respectively ). Season—very dry. Planted— 
May 31. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SS eee 20 
EY acini thes tosh las sigh aaneee 14 
IE andi Giikmete Gediomeinemnenele 5 
Substance cut --.....-...-- 10 
Spike: 
DT? hicinnoatenne oan 5 
Rd, hee din ndedsdeac Ganesan 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
Hs sg open... 5 
Paneement .....-<.00. 5 
DUS chi cue idee edomnwasenen 4 
EE eb cts akannee einawounak 5 
Disease resistance --_--_------ 5 
Proguctivenass ............... 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, earliness --_--_- 4 
95.5 
Rating — 
Magic (Kunderd). Delicate lavender stippled 


Planted—May 12. 
Planted 


pinkiso lavender and shading to lavender blue 


bases inside and out; 
to throat. 
Season—average. 
blooming—-69. 
Days to blooming—68. 


lower petals blotched purple 
Form—wide open. 
Planted—May 65. 
Planted—May 12 in a wet season. 


Soil—fibrous loam. 
Days to 





















' RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
perenne ae 20 
Ee ree a: 10 
ae 5 
Substance cut -___________ 7 

Spike: 

EE ae rae 3 

NN Soa er a cee seam 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -__-_-__- 5 

- as open._ 5 

Peeemermt ........... 5 

Ee a 

ene 4 

Disease resistance ___________ 5 

Preog@activemess ............... 4.5 

Unusual quality: 

er 2 
Tetel  .2564 84.5 
» Rating ____&85 
Magnificent (Dows). Color (Ridgeway ). 


Venetian Pink tinted with Deep Rose Pink; bases 
of lower petals Apricot Yellow with lined blotch 
of Rose Red; pistil Pale Rose Pink; anthers 
Dark Violet. Form—wide Orchid. Soil—sandy 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to 
blooming—62. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a oe 20 20 
0 See a ee ee ee 12 12.5 
Se eee 5 5 
Substance cut -___________ 8 8 

Spike 
ER a See ee, 4.5 5 
EOS AREEE eae ee 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -__-__-- 5 5 
i = open__ 4 5 
rmcement ........... 35 5 

eee 5 5 

en 5 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Prodiuctiveness -______________ 5 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, earliness -____- 5 5 
Totals = 80 945 
95 


Ratings —___91 


Magnificus (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Brilliant ver- 
milion scarlet, blending to light yellow throat 
dotted and stippled purplish rose. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 13. Days to blooming—79. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Ron coe 2 eo eee 
| Eke eee oe 14 
Ee eee 4.5 
Substance cut --__._-____- 7 

Spike: 

I x oe 3 
ES ea eee 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -__-_-_-_- 4 
ue id open__ 5 
Placement -..-....- an 

SS eee 4 

CN be Gieennb acta ae 4 

Disease resistance --__________ 5 

Peemaceveness ............... 5 

Unusual quality: 

a eee 2 
Total ..... 84.5 
Rating —-___85 


Magnificus (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Cinnabar or 
dull red with narrow medial lines of white, and 
white blotches edged with violet. Form—wide 
round, Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 11. Days to blooming—84. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
IS in eee ee 
ES eee meee ee 15 
ee eee ee 5 
Substance cut -___-________ 10 

Spike: 
| Te ee 5 
RN te el 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 
7 se open__ 4 
Pipement ............§ 

ne 5 

| Ee 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 

Productiveness ............... 4.5 


Unusual quality: 


Color, height ......... 3 
oO ae 95.5 
Rating --._.96 


Maine (Vos). Stock furnished by F. C. Horn- 
Hamburg, N.Y. Color 
White; bases of lower petals tinged Cream Color 
with faint line blotch of Mauvette; pistil White; 
anthers White edged Dark Violet. 


berger, 


Green to Naphthalene Yellow. 
Orchid, lightly laciniated. 


Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 


(Ridgeway ). 


Buds Yellow 
Form—wide 
Soil—gravelly loam. 
Days to bloom- 


VALUES PER CENT 


ing—72. 
RATING 
Flower : 
NS oh a ch en eae 2 
aa siblea ds capes mimeo 13.5 
Ee eee ee 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_---_ 10 
Spike 
RN Sg ee 5 
gS eee eee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_----- 4 
- open__ 3 
Pieement ..........- 4 
SRS a eee ae 5 
ee ee 5 
Disease resistance -___-_-_-__-- 5 
Productiveness  .........--..-. 4 
Unusual quality: 
. ae 2 


Color, number of spikes, 
increase by division, 


eee 
Totals ___.90.5 
Ratings ---91 


Maize 


Exhibition Commercial 
0 20 


13.5 
5 


10 


oun 


an 


eovuue SS 


5 


93.5 
94 


(Umpleby). Syn. Umpleby No. 5.* 


Cream yellow shading to straw yellow with dull 


purplish rose blotch on central lower 
Soil—clay loam. 
Days to blooming—73. 


Form—wide open. 
dry. Planted—May 4. 


RATING 


petal. 


Season— 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
Ce oe eee 7 
_ ea Pere ee pean 8 
nes eee 5 
Substance cut ............ 6 

Spike: 
ee eee 3 
La PERN eee ae 5 


Florescence : 





Number blooms ---- 5 
sis m open 3 
Placement --_-------- 5 
NR eee oo ate hae 4 
i ed cea ai asain 4 
Disease resistance --_--------- 4 
Productiveness -.........-.-.- 5 
Unusual quality: 
Branching spikes ---- 1 
DEE, cdc atacwans 
7M ...-< 75.0 
Ratings --.75 
Mapleshade (Christy). Rosy 


brilliant red stippling and _ speckling 
Form—wide tri- 
Season—average. 
Days to blooming—97. 


throat. A darker America. 
angular. Soil—light loam. 
Planted—April 28. 


RATING 


Exhibition Commercial 
17 


18 
9 
5 


6 


oo 


Oe & Soe oT 


with 


in the 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
SE Siidceracticonanswaen 
ere eee 13.5 
en ee eee 5 
Substance cut -..--..----- 7.5 
Spike: 
ED eeerna eee ame 4 
Eee ee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -.---- 5 
- "e open__ 5 
Pilasement ........... 5 
ES ae ee 3 
0 Ee ee eae ee ae 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 
Productiveness --...-.--..~---- 5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, number of blooms 3 


Co __a 91.0 
Rating ----91 


Exhibition Commercial! 
20 


Marc Micheli (Lemoine).* Syn. Marc Michell. 
Pale lilac with rosy violet blotches bearing small 


line of yellow. Washy color. 
angular, Soil—light loam. 
Planted—May 10. 


RATING 


Form—wide tri- 
Season—average. 
Days to blooming—107. 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 


Exhibition Commercial 








RN Sareea eee. 12 
RS eee 7.5 
as: 5 
Substance cut -_.--_._.___ 7 
Spike: 
SS Ss .* 
| OE Sees 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _____ .3 
“ec “ open__ 3 
Placement ..........__ 4 
ES Sere -.% 
a 3 
Disease resistance -___________ 5 
Productiveness --_-__._____ — 
Unusual quality --..._________ 0 
Total __ 625 
Rating 63 
Marechal Fabert (Vilmorin-Andrieux) Sati 
rose marbled with carmine red; the lower ig 
penciled pale ruby on straw yellow bases, Detah 
eral effect a deep rose. Form—wide 
Soil—light loam. Season—very dry, Pig 
May 20. Days to blooming—86 —_ 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition + 
ee ee 20 Commerc 
See eee. 14 
PES ees 
Substance cut _--_--______ 8.5 

Spike: 

ON oe 3.5 
Se 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_- _ 4.5 
™ = open__ 4 
Penson ......-..:. 45 

PME uncdasoeeonesuendencs 4 

nae 4 

Disease resistance __-________ = 

Productiveness -___..--_____- 3 

Unusual quality: 

eee eae 2 
Total ..... 86.0 
Rating —____86 


Marianne (Pfitzer). ¢ Creamy white shading 
outside to a tube of lavender rose; by reflection 
pink on the inside; bases of lower petals creamy 
yellow blotched heavily, scarlet to throat; medial 
lines dark blood red; pistil white; anthers pak 
lavender. Form—wide triangular. Soil—elay 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days t 
blooming—92. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial! 
I pace lg ee ee 20 20 
Sy eee ee 12 18 
RS EE eee Secreted 5 4 
Bunetanee cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

Ee ae aera ees 3.5 35 
rg oe ee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
mn = open__ 3 4 
Peasememt ........... 4 4 

NN gs aaa eae 5 5 

0 Ee er 4 4 

Disease resistance -_________-__ 5 5 

Proguctiveness ............... 4 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

ere 2 2 
Totals  ....86.5 88.0 
Ratings  —-__87 88 


Marie (Grullemans).{ Clear mauve of a deep 
shade. Form—wide open. Soil—light loam. Se 


son—wet. Planted—May 20. . Days to bloom 
ing—100. 
‘ RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NS es det eens thie Sateen 0 
NE Bis co a nea e ogo 14 14.5 
Se ear 5 5 
Substance cut -...._.-__-- 8 8 
Spike: 
RNID Sci womuuwuine came 4.5 4.5 
A a 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_-_---- 4 4.5 
si open. 3 4 
Placement -........-- 5 : 
SS SAR Se ere 4 
Vigor 2? SEAS Re Sennen 5 5 
Disease resistance __._-_______ 5 5 
Productiveness --__-__-__-_- =< 4 
Unusual quality: 
er 2 2 
Totals ___.88.5 89.5 
Ratings  ___89 90 


(Continued in June issue) 
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dHE FLOwER GROWER 


Treating Gladiolus Bulbs for Disease 


BY L. M. MASSEY 
Professor of Plant Pathology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


pulbs is somewhat complicated by 

the fact that we have no definite 
evidence that there is value in treat- 
ing the bulbs. In my experiments I 
found that there was little value in 
treating diseased bulbs for hard rot, 
dry rot or Fusarium rot and whereas 
Miss McCulloch in her article* on 
scab indicates that there may be some 
value in disinfecting the bulbs, her ex- 
periments showed that she got equally 
good results by planting untreated 
diseased bulbs in clean soil. It should 
be noted also that this experiment 
was conducted under greenhouse con- 
ditions where perhaps one would not 
expect the same results as planting 
the bulbs out of doors. 


With further reference to scab 
would say that I have under way some 
experiments in bulb disinfection 
which may throw some light on this 
problem. We should have results at 
the close of the coming season. 


I realize that a large number of 
growers are interested in treating 
their bulbs and that certain growers 
claim to have obtained beneficial re- 
sults from disinfecting their bulbs. 
However, I know of no very compre- 
hensive and thoroughly checked ex- 
periments which show conclusively 
that there is value in treating the 
bulbs, and I am very doubtful of being 
able to use any material which will 
disinfect bulbs affected with the three 
rots which are due to fungi. The 
situation is that the fungi work rather 
deep into the bulb and it is natural 
to expect that any material which 
would penetrate sufficiently to kill the 
fungus would injure the bulb. 

It has been my experience that the 
Gladiolus will stand the same treat- 
ment given Potatoes, which means that 
bulbs may be safely treated for one 
and one-half hours with formaldehyde 
at the rate of one pint to thirty gal- 
lons, or with corrosive sublimate at 
the rate of four ounces to thirty gal- 
lons of water. In fact, I believe that 
the bulbs would safely stand a longer 
period of treatment, providing they 
had not already sprouted, and where 
treatment is made I would suggest 
that it be for not less than one and 
one-half hours. 


Te matter of treating Gladiolus 


ERTAIN new materials known as 

organic mercuries are now on the 
market and apparently can be used 
to advantage in certain types of dis- 
infection work. Numerous claims 
have been made for this material 
which do not have the backing of 
thorough-going experimental work, 
but there remains a possibility that 


—_— 


*A leaf and. corm disease of Gladioli caused 
by Bacterium marginatum. (Journ. Agr. Res. 
29 159-177, 1924) 


they will be beneficial in the control 
of certain of the-Gladiolus diseases. 
I am keeping in touch with this situa- 
tion by conducting experiments and 
am also keeping in touch with the 
work done by others. As soon as we 
have proof of the value of these ma- 
terials, I shall pass this information 
along to you. At present there are 
no.published accounts which would in- 
dicate that these materials are su- 
perior to formaldehyde or corrosive 
sublimate. 


I believe that the above information 
covers the situation pretty well, and 
to my mind raises the question of how 
far we should go in doing anything 
which would encourage the use of dis- 
infecting materials on Gladiolus bulbs 
in the control of diseases. 


I might add further that it would 
seem to be obvious that the best time 
to treat bulbs would be in the Autumn 
at the time of digging, since the rotted 
areas due to fungi are small and 
shallow at this time and since it is 
probably true that the bacteria caus- 
ing scab would be most easily reached 
at this time. However, one difficulty 
which presents itself is that of dry- 
ing the bulbs after treatment in order 
that they may not go into the storage 
house in a moist condition. This 
matter of thoroughly curing the bulbs 
before taking them into the house and 
of the maintenance of a dry, cool 
atmosphere during storage, is so very 
important that I have hesitated to 
even suggest to growers that they 
make treatments in the Autumn at 
digging time which is such a busy 
season. 


From certain points of view it 
would be an advantage to treat the 
bulbs in the Spring immediately be- 
fore planting, the objection being that 
by this time the fungi have worked 
into the tissues and would be hard 
to reach. 





An Amateur’s 
Gladiolus Experience 


Having read in THE FLOWER 
GROWER different people’s opinions 
concerning the best care of Gladiolus, 
to insure the most growth of the bulb, 
and best flowers, I would like to re- 
late what I have learned. 

Those who grow Glads to sell the 
bulbs, do not cut the flowers until 
they have faded, but they never al- 
low them to go to seed, as that takes 
so much from the bulb. In Holland, 
where Tulips are grown for the bulbs, 
they snip off the flowers at the top of 
the stem as soon as they begin to 
fade. However, it is considered in- 
jurious to the bulb to cut the flower 
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with a long stem, but I must do that, 
as I sell cut flowers. 


I have found that Glads give better 
flowers, and make better bulbs, when 
grown on new ground; that is, soil 
that has not grown Glads for three 
years. Formerly, I planted bulbs 
on a piece of ground every other 
year, but found it was too often. I 
have tried many experiments, and 
have had best success putting a bal- 
anced garden fertilizer in the bottom 
of the drill, chopping it in, covering 
with soil, then planting the bulbs 
eight inches apart, covering with soil, 
then sprinkling with bone meal along 
the row, then putting on four inches of 
soil. This sounds like too much labor, 
but the bulbs do not like to be next to 
a fertilizer. Sometimes they refuse 
to grow at all. 

When the Glads have made a growth 
of fifteen to eighteen inches, I put 
well-rotted manure along the rows. 
This conserves the moisture and adds 
food. Also, I sometimes sprinkle a 
little nitrate of soda along the rows, 
when the buds appear, then water it 
in. Glads need a great deal of water, 
and it is only through the water that 
they can assimilate the food. 


AMELIA B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 





Scab on Gladiolus Bulbs 


Last Spring (1925) I obtained the 
use of a piece of ground that had been 
a location for burning scrap lumber 
and other material during the years 
of 1919-20-21. It was covered with 
wood ashes, charcoal, and decayed 
vegetable matter, to a depth of one 
inch or more, and as natural vegeta- 
tion had sprung up and showed an ex- 
traordinary growth, I looked forward 
to some interesting experimental work. 
The ground was ploughed and har- 
rowed, cleared of scrap iron and other 
debris, and called ready for planting. 


Among the bulbs I received from 
various growers, were three lots of 
Gladiolus bulbs that were very scabby. 
These were planted alongside healthy 
bulbs and received no special treat- 
ment beyond good cultivation. The 
season was dry. All showed good 
growth and bloom and on digging in 
the Fall I found 90% of the scabby 
bulbs to be perfectly clean and free 
of disease, the other 10% only slightly 
marked. 

Was it th® wood ashes, charcoal or 


new soil that enabled these bulbs to 
free themselves of disease? 


M. E. GRANGER 





The Gladiolus gets some valuable 
attention in this issue as usual, and 
the Queries and Answers department 
especially always contains some of the 
most vital and valuable information on 
this subject. The Editor has had con- 
siderable to say during the past few 
months, based on his rather extensive 
experience in Gladiolus growing. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


History of the Gladiolus 


THE SWORD LILY OR CORN FLAG 
From The Garden, (English) 


EFORE dealing with the origin of 
B the garden race as we know it to- 
day, a brief glance at some of the 


species may prove interesting. 


The genus includes about a hundred 
and fifty species, of which some fifteen 
are natives of Europe and western Asia. 
The majority of the species, however, 
are to be found in South Africa, the 
headquarters of the genus. From time 
to time many of them have been in cul- 
tivation in our gardens, especially when 
the so-called Cape plants were so popu- 
lar in this country. No fewer than fifty 
to sixty South African species are 
figured in the Botanical Magazine. In 
South Africa they are commonly known 
as Painted Ladies, pink and brown Afri- 
canders, Avondbloms and South African 
Bluebells, the common names generally 
including a number of species. For ex- 
ample, the Painted Ladies include GG. 
blandus, debilis and other species, and 
the name is generally applied to species 
with pale pink flowers with darker 
markings. G. hirsutus is known as the 
large pink Africander, and G. recurvus 
as the blue Africander; while the yellow 
marsh Africander, G. tristis, is also 
known as the Avondblom, this name also 
being applied to other sweet-scented 
species that flower towards the evening. 
G. tristis and its variety concolor are 
still in cultivation. 


The so-called Bluebells include several 
species. G. Bolusii, commonly known 
as the Tulbagh Bell; the Riversdale 
Bluebell, G. Bolusii var. Burchelii; and 
G. spathaceus,: the Caledon Bluebell. 
These take their common name from the 
district in which they grow. The pres- 
ent-day garden race as we know it, de- 
scended originally from various South 
African species. It is divided into sev- 
eral sections, viz., gandavensis, Lemoinei, 
Nanceianus, Childsii and primulinus. 


The first definite records of a hybrid 
race refer to G. gandavensis. These 
hybrids were sent out by the well known 
nurseryman, Louis Van Houtte, in 1841, 
the stock being purchased from Mr. 
Bedinghaus, gardener to the Duke of 
Aremberg. 


The parents of this race were given 
as G. oppositifolius (Bot. Mag., t. 7292) 
and G. psittacinus (Bot. Mag., t. 3032) ; 
on the other hand, some authorities 
give G. cardinalis (Bot. Mag., t. 135) as 
one of the parents, while it is also stated 
that G. blandus (Bot. Mag., t. 605) and 
G. ramosus were used. In any case, 
M. Souchet, a French grower, is said 
to have used these species and also 
G. pulcherrimus. Dean Herbert appears 
to have raised many hybrids, using 
such species as GG. cardinalis, blandus, 
carneus, inflatus, angustus and tristis; 
and in his “Amaryllidacea” he describes 
them as varying in colour from white, 
scarlet, rose, coppery to blackish purple. 
He also used GG. hirsutus, recurvus and 
versicolor, but describes their progeny 
as being somewhat tender in the open. 
The gandavensis race, with their large 
open flowers carried on straight rigid 
stems, proved very popular, and have 
continued more or less in favour up to 
the present day. 


In 1878 another strain was placed on 
the market under the name of G. 





Lemoinei. They were raised by M. 
Lemoine of Nancy, France, who used 
the South African species G. purpureo- 
auratus (Bot. Mag: t. 5944) as the seed 
parent, pollinated with some of the best 
varieties of gandavensis. The influence 
of the seed parent G. purpureo-auratus, 
with its roundish, yellow flowers with 
a purple blotch on the lower petals, is 
well marked in the hybrid race, which 
is also characterised by a strong con- 
stitution. In Holland a special strain 
known as Gelria has been selected. This 
strain is characterised by having flowers 


. of beautiful blue, purple and mauve 


shades. 


The Nanceianus hybrids were raised 
about 1889 by M. Lemoine of Nancy. 
Here again a South African species 
was used, viz., G. Saundersii (Bot. Mag., 
t. 5873)—a species with fiery red flowers 
with a white blotch on the lower petals, 
bordered with a band of minute white 
spots on a red ground. Crossed with the 
best Lemoinei varieties, a fine set of 
hybrids was obtained, in many ways 
resembling the seed parent G. Saundersii, 
in the marking of the petals, the large, 
more or less hooded upper petals, and 
the large individual flowers. 


The Childsii hybrids were raised at 
Baden-Baden, Germany, by the late 
Max Leichtlin, as early as 1873. They 
originated from crossing G. Saundersii 
with good gandavensis varieties, and 
were named by the raiser G. Leichtlini. 
After passing through several hands 
these hybrids were obtained by the 
American firm of Childs, who renamed 
them G. Childsii and put them into com- 
merce in 1892. 


G. primulinus is the best garden group 
in which a species has been used with 
the older garden groups. G. primu- 
linus (Bot. Mag., t. 8080) was first dis- 
covered in the Usagara Mountains in 
1887, by Mr. J. T. Last, who sent corms 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in 
1890. It was afterwards ciscovered in 
the “Rain Forest,” opposite the Victoria 
Falls, by Mr. Francis Fox, the engineer 
of the bridge over the Zambesi. He re- 
introduced it into cultivation and flow- 
ered it in his garden at Wimbledon. 


It is very surprising that this graceful 
and beautiful species was so long over- 
looked by the hybridist, for it was not 
until about 1914 that it attracted much 
attention. Since then, however, numerous 
varieties have been raised, the large- 
flowered varieties of the Lemoinei and 
Childsii races being used in the first 
instance for crossing. 


There are still many beautiful species 
in South Africa, which, if introduced, 
should prove valuable for hybridising. 
Their introduction seems especially de- 
sirable when one considers what has 
resulted from the use of G. primulinus. 
It would be an undoubted advantage if 
some of the sweet-scented species could 
be used, for up to the present the hybrids 
are devoid of scent. 


In Canada and the United States of 
America the cult of the Gladiolus is 
very popular, and many fine varieties 
have been raised, some of the newer 
sorts being listed at $25 and $75 per 
corm. J. C. 
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Gladioli do not Mix 


I had read so many articles m+. 
azines indicating that some peor 
lieved Gladiolus bulbs “crgeyr 
change their character or Color 

being planted close together that 
decided to plant a dozen each 
twelve different varieties and a 
record of the results of their ineeh : 
which is as follows: van, 





Planted Harveg 

1922 1922 1923 ro 1925 
America 12 8 6 5 
Evelyn Kirtland 12 10 89 ‘Se 
Mrs. Francis King 12 10 9 9 6 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 12 9 8 8 1 
Crimson Glow 12 15 17 19 5 
Anna Eberius 12 10 9 8 : 

72 62 58 Bg 
Myra 12 20 38 
Roanoke 12 21 85 = ~ 
Dorothy Wheeler 12 26 36 85a 
Maiden’s Blush 12 23 44 85 1gs 
Salmon Beauty 12 20 37 64105 
Butter Boy 12 24 45 84 1¢4 

72 134 235 455 ggg 


One-half of the bulbs planted Were 
of the Primulinus class and the othe 
one-half were old standard varieties, 

The increase shown by the Prims js 
over eighteen, to one of the other kind 
so’. one may readily see that a few 
Prim bulbs mixed in with the other 
varieties will far out-number them jy 
a few years so as to give the impr. 
sion that the other bulbs have beg 
influenced by the Prims and changed 
the character of their blossoms, while 
as a matter of fact, they are only 
more prolific and increased so much 
more rapidly than the others. No 
record was kept of the bulblets, but 
the Prims produced far more than 
the other varieties. I used full-sized 
bulbs. The record would differ some 
if younger stock had been used. 


Ros’T B. Lowry, (Wis.) 





Mutation of Gladiolus Blue Jay 


For some time I have wanted to re 
port a strange mutation of the Gladi- 
olus. I hesitated because I might b 
thought in error or set down a liar, 
It is to me so interesting that I think 
it should be known. 

In the Spring of 1923 I bought 
three bulbs of Blue Jay. They looked 
ancient but I planted them, and they 
bloomed true to name, but did not 
produce bulblets. In 1924 I again 
planted these bulbs and they did not 
bloom, but produced an enormous lot 
of bulblets. 

As an experiment, I again planted 
the bulbs in 1925 and instead of the 
color of the Blue Jay, they produced 
a pinkish red flower of the shape and 
size of Blue Jay. The plants had the 
growth of the variety. 

I know there is no error because I 
have no seedlings and only named ve 
rieties. 

Unfortunately because of the pro 
tracted illness and final death of my 
mother, I did not get the bulbs dug 
and cannot further experiment wi 
them. 

J. S. RITTENHOUSE, (Penna.) 
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Don’t Plant Dahlias too Deep 


BY MARK G. TROXELL 


HE tendency of seasoned garden- 
fom during the past few years has 
been to put Dahlia tubers too deep in 
the ground. In stiff soils, having a 


convinced that most “well-read” Dah- 
lia growers in this section have been 
putting their tubers too deep. 

We are no different from the Min- 




















The writer at work among seedlings on 
the University of Wisconsin grounds 


clay base, four inches is nearly al- 
ways deep enough. Three is fre- 
quently better than six inches,—which 
is the depth to which I stupidly 
shoved my ambitious roots for sev- 
eral disheartening seasons. 

I used to watch “pin-head” gar- 
deners giving their Dahlia roots a 
pare covering. My cynicism throve 
on their ignorance. I would cover 
my tubers with six or seven inches of 
cold clay, then say silently to my 
neighbors, “Just wait till September. 
I'll have the edge on you then.” 

But often I failed to surpass the 
happy-go-lucky gardeners at any stage 
of the season. They had earlier 
shoots, earlier blooms, more flowers, 
and plenty of buds when we entered 
the home stretch in September. My 
self-confidence received a hard jolt. 

The reason for this deep-planting 
vogue is because some expert with a 
flat Virginia sandy loam soil (mellow 
and easily warmed by the ample 
spring sunshine) has prescribed for 
the northern man. Or perhaps some 
veteran California originator has 
reached your ears first. 

Now I’m not an expert, neither do 
I live in California, where February 
spells Springtime. I hibernate in 
Wisconsin, hopefully expecting garden 
weather every March and April, but 
hever getting it until May. 

_ Last Autumn I made a census-tak- 
ing tour of my fellow-sufferers on 
this deep-Dahlia-planting business, 
and I find they all have (without 
Missionary work on my part) become 


nesota and Illinois and Pennsylvania 
admirers of the dazzling Dahlia; so 
possibly other methodical fork-han- 
dlers have been handicapping their 
dollar spuds with too much cold soil. 


Take a tip from one who has re- 
formed. You can always add more 
soil to the spot where your precious 
tuber grows, but you can’t always 
take soil away. Play safe,—-and plant 
shallow enough to avoid the winter 
chill which still lingers in the subsoil. 





Raising Dahlias from Seed 


Probably few amateurs realize with 
what ease Dahlias may be raised from 
seed. A sowing made in February in 
gentle heat will produce sturdy plants 
that will bloom the following Autumn. 

There are two distinct advantages to 
be gained by treating Dahlias as an- 
nuals. There is the chance of raising 
some charming novelty, and where space 
is limited the trouble of storing the tu- 
med through the Winter is dispensed 
with. 


Sow the seed thinly in pans or boxes 
in light, rich soil, covering lightly. When 
about an inch high pot off each seedling 
singly into small pots, bringing the soil 
up close to the base of the leaves. Do 
not discard the weakly seedlings. These 
are worth a little extra trouble, as they 
are the more likely to produce the most 
striking blooms. 

Keep the plants in heat, giving a 
little extra care until well established. 
Do not remove the centre shoot as 
growth develops. Water freely and give 
as much air as possible. 
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If you have more seedlings than you 
have room to plant out discard the 
strongest-growing. 

As the time for planting out ap- 
proaches—the end of May or beginning 
of June—harden off as much as possible. 
The plants may now be standing out- 
side if care is taken at night to protect 
them from late frosts. 


The Dahlia delights in a deep rich 
soil and plenty of water. Plant about 
4 feet apart each way. 

Slugs are very partial to the young 
plants, and it is advisable to dust around 
them with soot or lime. 

Beyond careful staking, the Dahlia 
requires little more attention, and will 
repay the gardener with a wealth of 
bloom from July or August until cut 
down by frost. 


R. E. TWINN, In Gardening Illustrated. 





Notes on Dahlia Crown Rot, Etc. 


FTER a Winter is counted with the 
past and the time comes to take 
one’s Dahlias out of storage, one is 
often puzzled just why one clump 
should be hale and sound, while an- 
other packed in the same layer, and 
possibly in touch with the other, 
should be rendered utterly useless be- 
cause of rot extending through the 
stem to the crown and as often as not 
to and through the tubers forming the 
clump. 


I have often sought for an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, concluding 
that probably the diseased clump pos- 
sessed lesser stamina and vitality than 
the other, as may be the case in all 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
but recently in discussing the matter 
by letter with Mrs. William Haas, of 
Denver, for three years secretary and 
treasurer of the Dahlia Society of 
Colorado, she offered an explanation 
that appears as plausible as any that 
might be advanced. 

Mrs. Haas’ theory is that certain 
varieties of Dahlias are more suscep- 
tible to frost and cold than others, 
and that these suffered more from the 
first killing frost than others that 
might be classed as more hardy, and 
the unsuspecting grower dug them 
up, packed them, put them in their 
winter corner and took his chances. 
Mrs. Haas thinks that this slight 
touch of frost extended through the 
stem, and if packed stalk down, as is 
generally the case, upward to the 
crown and then through the tubers, 
leaving a mass of sleazy putrescence 
to disgust the packer. 

If the explanation is correct, as it 
may be, it would be well not merely to 
wait until frost, but to anticipate its 
coming and to cut down one’s Dahlias 
while still in full leaf and bloom, 
timing the harvest as near recorded 
frost time as possible. 


In this connection it would be in- 
teresting to know the experience of 
California growers. Around Los 
Angeles severe frost is of rare oc- 
currence, and Dahlias are as often as 
not dug up for their winter rest with- 
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out having gone through the visita- 
tions of freezing temperatures. 

A niece living in Inglewood, about 
eleven miles out of Los Angeles, and 
whom I started in the Spring of 1924 
with a box of about forty tubers and 
who received in addition a gift of 
twelve of his best varieties from 
W. W. Wilmore, of Denver, cuts down 
the foliage about a week before 
Thanksgiving and then puts this holi- 
day to use digging up the clumps. 
Her success has been phenomenal ;— 
for the one tuber of J. D. Long and 
another of Lucy Davis, (if I remem- 
ber correctly,) increased the one to 75 
and the other to 100 tubers with the 
second planting, in 1925. Every other 
variety has multiplied in similar meas- 
ure, and this would be impossible 
were there the crown and stem rot 
that afflict Dahlias in Colorado or 
along the Atlantic coast. This niece 
writes that she has decided to discard 
Golden West, Delice and several other 
standard varieties for the reason that 
they grow and multiply like weeds 
and everybody has them. 


It would be well to subject this 
phenomenon of crown rot to study 
and practical experiment. California 
with her 240 days of growth and 
bloom would seem to explode the 
theory that it is necessary to wait 
until frost has killed the foliage. 
Then again it would be wise to trim 
down the stalks to not more than an 
inch above the crown, thus removing 
possibly diseased top portions and 
giving the incipient rot less chance 
to spread into the crown and tubers. 

GEORGE WM. VEDITZ 





Experience with Easter Lilies 


M** 9th, 1925, I was presented 
with five Easter Lily plants that 
had bloomed at Easter time early in 
April. They had been carefully 
turned out of the pots with as much 
soil and stalk as could be packed and 
brought 225 miles. 

Presuming that the Easter Lily 
bulbs would do as other bulbs do,— 
that is the stalk dies and the bulb 
is apparently dormant,—I very care- 
fully heeled them in behind a trellis, 
that in a month was covered with 
vines. 

I wanted to take the best care pos- 
sible of my gift but I felt very help- 
less, for I knew nothing of the habits 
of Easter Lilies. 


One day I recalled that I had seen 
in THE FLOWER GROWER of April 1924 
that it was Mr. David Griffiths who 
started the interest of Lily growing in 
Takoma Park. 


As I possessed Mr. Griffiths’ Bul- 
letin on Tulip Culture and knew how 
helpful his writings are, I wrote to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Publication, and asked if 
Mr. Griffiths had a Bulletin published 
on Lily culture, with the result that 
I received No. 962, “The Production 





of the Easter Lily in Northern Cli- 
mates,” by Mr. David Griffiths. I 
found it contained surprisingly inter- 
esting and helpful information. 


Imagine my surprise when on July 
6th I found five shoots appearing 
above ground, five and one-half inches 
from where I had planted the five 
bulbs. They grew apace. On August 
6th buds showed on all five plants, 
but only on two that had managed to 





Easter Lilies that Bloomed Oct. 10th 


grow through the trellis did the buds 
develop. 


Because it was nearing the time 
when we might have light frost, we 
potted these two plants September 
28th. They came into full bloom 
October 10th and remained in good 
condition for two weeks. 


When we dug the plants for potting, 
we found that the new plants were 
attached to the mother bulbs by a 
thick stem that had grown along un- 
der ground for five inches and more 
before it shot up. It was well an- 
chored with roots at the surface of the 
ground. All along these underground 
stems, from where they left the 
mother bulb to where they came out 
of the ground, bulblets had formed on 
the plants that didn’t bloom, as well 
as on those that did. I harvested the 
enlarged mother bulbs and _ thirty- 
seven bulblets of various sizes which 
I planted out of doors November 23rd. 
I’ll tell you about them next year. 


Mrs. LypDIA E. JACKS, (Ore.) 





Care of House Plants 


I wash my plants, protect them from 
the cold glass, and place those which 
like the sun in the sunniest windows. 


Calej ig 
Marne 


We burn wood, so have no gas ty 
them, and along about now [| Use 
kind of fertilizer, usually plant 
In the Fall I get my son to 
to the woods, and I get some nice 4 
soil. This I mix with some g 
stiffer, from my hen run. ] it 
teaspoon of bone meal to a ml , 
large pot. Put in my slips, (al 
rooted,) the last of September me 
the pots in a fairly cool place a 
they get used to their new quarte 
When it becomes colder I bring the 
into the warmer room, then Watts 
them grow. I think that js wh 
have such nice plants and good bloc 


Mrs. WM. NICHOLLS, (Ont,) 












Increasing Our Bird Populatio, 
(Continued from Page 232) 


pillage their nests, is strictly bannej 
Cats, to be sure, are more or less of 
a menace to the Birds, but nothj 
has been done to control their agtiy 
ities, for various reasons. 


Shrubs of many species have bea 
grouped wherever possible, and hay 
now established extensive thickets j 
some instances. Among these ap 
many Native Shrubs, notably th 
Shadbush, Amelanchier oblongifoly 
which has flourished, and bears ex) 
year an abundance of fruit partiq. 
larly sought after by Robins, Catbirk 
and Mocking Birds. A number of My. 
berry trees have also just come inh 
bearing, affording likewise an aby. 
dance of fruit intended especially fy 
the Birds. Strawberries, Blueberria 
and Cherries are also grown in th 
greatest profusion, all of which tk 
Birds share with us, giving us the 
songs and companionship, to say th 
least, in return. Climbing Roses ani 
Grape vines cover the fence aroun 
my entire garden area affordiy 
greenness and seclusion. 
















In any region, no small part of th 
encouragement given to the Birk 
should be the planting of suitabk 
fruit-producing trees and_ shruk 
Among these the Shadbush, the Mu: 
berries and the Wild Black Chern 
are of first importance. Every om 
should realize that the Birds are n¢ 
only a useful asset to the Gardena 
or Agriculturist, but one of th 
natural esthetic assets just as mud 
as art, literature, and music whit 
man creates for his own enjoymelt 


People in a community who shov 
no appreciation or sympathies for th 
creatures around them; who fail ti 
inculcate a deep and abiding love @ 
Nature in the minds of their childrer; 
and who oppose for one moment al 
form of Local, State or Federal legit 
lation designed to protect the uselt 
and asthetic natural resources, ! 
Plant, Animal and Bird life; are ™ 
only selfish in the extreme, but posse 
a shamefully low order of intelligent 
and culture little above the atm 
phere of savagery and criminality. 
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Editorial Notes 


HAT a pleasure it is to watch the 
W orowth of a plant new in one’s 
experience, especially if it does well 
and bids fair to be worth while. Last 
Spring we received from Georgia the 
gift of a tiny plant of Marica North- 
jana, (an indoor Iris). The name 
and history of this not-well-known 
plant was obtained through THE 
FLOWER GROWER and last Spring two 
excellent pictures of it were shown in 
these columns. 

The little specimen referred to, like 
Mr. Finney’s Turnip of Longfellow 
fame, grew and grew. When cold 
weather came it was removed from the 
porch to the house and was much ad- 
mired for its beautiful green foliage. 
About the middle of December a bud 
was discovered just above the root of 
one section and inside of a leaf, as it 
appeared. In our ignorance we hoped 
it would develop in time for Christ- 
mas, but we did not know the ways 
of this native of Brazil. Weeks passed 
while the bud slowly, oh how slowly, 
ascended. In the meantime another 
was discovered on the other section of 
the plant. This one speeded up a bit 
and overtook the first. 

Our father used to say that half the 
pleasure of anything was derived from 
anticipation. There was_ chance 
enough for such pleasure with “Ma- 
rica.” On February 11th it looked 
as though about three days more 
would end our anticipation, so what 
was the surprise and joy of the fam- 
ily, when early on Lincoln’s Birthday 
two lovely blooms were discovered. 
Several more followed during the next 
two or three weeks but it did not seem 
as though they quite equaled the first 
two. 

The day was very sunny and the 
three large white petals just glistened. 
At the base of the white petals were 
delicate markings of brownish green, 
like bits of moss. Three little blue 


petals curled over toward the center 
and surrounded the pistil, which 
looked like three tiny white feathers 
standing erect in the center. Beauti- 
ful it was to the naked eye and even 
more so when viewed through a glass. 


Nothing could be more satisfactory 
for a house plant as it does not seem 
to mind house conditions and requires 
little care. It may be listed in some 
catalogues but no one in this section 
seems to know anything of it. 


What an impelling force hunger is! 
About holiday time a friend reported 
a most unusual experience with some 
birds. They were called Grackles, 
but as Grackles do not remain here 
during the Winter; and as English 
Starlings have been quite numerous 
this season; without doubt the latter 
were the subjects of this story. The 
friend feeds the Sparrows on her side 
porch. One morning she stepped out 
to scatter some crumbs and discovered 
three black birds,—undoubtedly father, 
mother and a baby from a late brood. 
Imagine how hungry they must have 
been and how the parents feared their 
babe might starve, for they showed no 
signs of timidity, but took crumbs 
from the woman’s hand. The par- 
ents picked out the crumbs and 
hopping to the young one fed him (or 
her). The next day they came again 
but as danger of starvation was no 
longer pressing they would not receive 
food from the hand but helped them- 
selves from the supply on the porch 
floor. 


Several times the question has been 
heard: “What are these black birds 
that feed among the Sparrows?” Last 
year a flock of Starlings that had de- 
veloped from a pair discovered about 
four years ago were reported just out 
of Clinton, nine miles south of Utica. 
Their friends must have heard from 
them that Oneida County was a good 
placé to live in, for this Winter these 
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unwelcome birds have become quite 
numerous. Within a few years Star- 
lings will probably be as common as 
English Sparrows and much less de- 
sirable, unless their reputation belies 
them. 


What becomes of cats when they 
die? Each succeeding generation 
meets the same unanswerable “won- 
derments” and has to learn that there 
are many, many things beyond human 
knowledge. 

Bengal Tiger, Ben for short, has 
been desperately ill. For several 
weeks he kept getting thinner and 
thinner, living on the few spoonfuls 
of olive oil that could be poured down, 
little by little, until it seemed as 
though it might be kinder to put him 
to sleep. Then came the question 
from Miss Seventeen, “What would 
become of Ben if he died?” We tried 
to explain that his body would gradu- 
ally disintegrate and become dust as 
all matter finally did but the answer 
came. “That’s his body, but what 
would become of Ben himself? There 
is something more than body, there.” 
Indeed there is, for Ben has a pretty 
good mind of his own and some times 
thinks out problems pretty straight. 


Fortunately Ben’s nine lives came 
to his rescue. A change of doctors 
worked wonders and our pussy’s fu- 
ture state has been postponed. 


A word to the wise is sufficient; en- 
joy the May flowers to your heart’s 
content, but leave them for others to 
enjoy too. 





Useful Hints for May 


17, Gd is here again, May the month 
of all months in the garden. Is 
there any form of garden work that 
does not come into this month? Of 
course it stands out as the great 
“sowing” time but there is plenty of 
weeding, spraying, cultivating, etc., 
to be done, and even, in a limited de- 
gree, harvesting. Among the vege- 
tables, Asparagus is ready to be cut 
and many of the most beautiful flow- 
ers of the year bloom during the 
month, so that while preparing for 
late summer and autumn blossoms or 
vegetables, one can enjoy the May 
flowers that have been watered by 
April showers. 


Perhaps the one bit of work most 
neglected, either by the rush of other 
work or through lack of knowledge of 
the need of it, is spraying. Shrubs 
usually infested with aphis or other 
early pests should be sprayed even be- 
fore the leaves appear. It is much 
easier to ward off trouble than to 
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down it when well established. Aphis 
are sucking insects and nicotine in 
some form is most effective in con- 
trolling them. Stems well saturated 
with this poison are not to their lik- 
ing, so spray early and often. Black 
Leaf 40 is probably the most con- 
venient form of tobacco to use, but a 
“tea” can be made of either stems or 
loose package tobacco. 

The latter part of the month Asters 
will be set out and as they are very 
apt to be killed by the white root 
aphis a plentiful supply of tobacco 
should be mixed with the soil near 
their roots. Tobacco dust is partic- 
ularly handy for this work. It is 
likely that considerable tobacco dug 
into the beds and borders would help 
to lessen trouble from many garden 
pests. 


Before filling the porch boxes give 
careful thought to selecting colors 
that will harmonize with the house. 
For instance, what is uglier than 
boxes of red Geraniums with a house 
painted yellow? There are shades of 
light pink that look well with the yel- 
low, and white and “blue” Petunias 
are attractive. In fact these three do 
well together. The pink Geraniums 
supply height while the Petunias 
sprangle all around and relieve stiff- 
ness. The “Blue Petunia,” so-called 
by florists, is really blue-violet, while 
red-violet is termed purple. Florists 
seem to have a color chart of their 
own, often quite at variance with com- 
monly accepted ideas of color. Their 
most frequent errors seem to be 
among the blues and blue-violets. So 
many so-called blue flowers not being 
really blue; this lack of accuracy often 
makes it difficult to work out a suc- 
cessful color scheme, and is a source 
of considerable disappointment. 


The red Salvia used so much for 
foundation planting is another plant 
that must be omitted unless it har- 
monizes with the house. It may be 
beautiful and then again it may 
simply “howl” at the house. 


If you have had the little Red 
Pepper, called Jerusalem Cherry, as 
a window plant, set it out in an out- 
of-the-way spot of the garden, (not 
too much shade,) and it will be in fine 
condition for another Winter, prob- 
ably filled with new fruit both red 
and green. Some people cut it back 
and use the cuttings for slips to be- 
come new plants. It makes new 
growth quite rapidly after being cut 
back. Out-of-doors it does not lose 
its leaves as it does in the dry air of 
the house. During the Winter it 
needs to be showered every day or 
two, but in the garden it just takes 
care of itself. In this section after 
the middle of the month is the safe 
time for setting it out. 


Do not forget that Platycodons are 
very late sleepers. They are probably 
all safe and wil! put in an appearance 


in due time unless you forget their 
special location and dig them up. Fall 
Anemones sometimes meet with the 
same sad fate due to late habits. In 
fact, during May it is not advisable to 
dispare of any of the perennials. 
Even if partly winter-killed they may 
have enough roots alive to recover in 
time. There is sufficient work to keep 
one busy without overmuch cultivat- 
ing among the hardy plants. 


After sowing of seed of annuals is 
finished and other work pretty well 
under way, why not construct a pond 
or water garden? Those who have 
even very small ones seem to get an 
immense amount of pleasure from the 
various water plants and animals. 
Fish must be in the pond to prevent 
it from being a public nuisance as a 
mosquito breeding place. Goldfish 
cannot be purchased in warm weather, 
but Chubs and Minnows will do the 
work of disposing of insects just as 
efficiently even if they cannot add 
much to the color scheme. Snails and 
Frogs sometimes discover city water 
gardens and invite themselves to 
abide there. Snails are valuable as 
they keep down algi or the green slime 
which is sure to develop in stagnant 
water. Animal and vegetable life is 
interdependent in the water garden 
as everywhere else. But in the gar- 
den one must keep only such water 
animals as will not prey upon each 
other. 


Garden tools are in constant use 
during May and they should be cleaned 
after using, not only to prevent rust- 
ing but to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease. Plant sickness is “catching” 
and one affected plant may, if allowed 
to, infect all others of the same vari- 
ety and perhaps other kinds. Of 
course badly diseased plants should 
be burned, but the infection can be 
carried on tools and shoes or rubbers. 
These, then, must be washed clean 
and perhaps treated with formalde- 
hyde. Seeds and tubers are often 
thus treated. 


Ants, Ants, Ants; what better time 
to go after them than now? Some 
time ago a letter came from a member 
of THE FLOWER GROWER family say- 
ing exterminate them with bi-sulphide 
of carbon. This will do the business 
if applied to hills on the lawn but 
whether or not it would injure the 
plants in hardy borders we do not 
know, having had no experience with 
it. The fumes of bi-sulphide of car- 
bon must not be inhaled and must be 
kept away from fire. No man of sense 
would attempt to use it while he was 
smoking. 

Holes should be made in the ground 
with a sharp stick and the bi-sulphide 
put in, the holes being quickly stopped 
up to prevent any fumes escaping. If 
possible cover the place with an old 
burlap bag or bit of carpet. 

This same remedy is advised for 


getting rid of Moles. 06 
of the Utica Garden Club ‘lata 
ported that Moles had taken yy.” 
sion of her garden since last Pitaad 
and were doing much damag 
tried bi-sulphide and felt that it 
more harm than good. The run di 
were stopped up with cotton ga; wai 
with the bi-sulphide, with the 
that the Moles became frantic and 
their way out, making holes gj ty 
the beds and doing great dg rg 
Undoubtedly there was not eno 
gas used. It should be applieg in 
dose sufficient to overcome the ¥ : 
quickly and thus prevent them ¢ 
digging out. If not rendered hel 
they would naturally do their best tp 
escape, regardless of what 
might have to suffer in the attempt, 
“Black Flag” has also been reported 
as successful with Ants, provi 
after the powder is scattered on the 
hill or spot infested, it is well water 
The member advising this re 
tried it out both dry and wet, Ty 
former failed but the latter succeedey 





Iris Borers 


WE ARE hearing complaints lately 
from Club members about th 
only pest by which Iris are apt to hy 
attacked ;—the Iris borer. The fg. 
lowing information has been gleana 
from cultural directions in the cats. 
logues of some of the most note 
growers. May and June, it seems 
is the time of all times to down th 
pest. 


In May a Hawk Moth which fligs 
at night deposits eggs in the foliage 
tips. This is done just when the 
flower buds appear. By the time th 
buds are opening into blooms, grubs 
three-quarters inch long have hatched 
and worked their way down the stems 
to within two inches of the base, 
Hunt for them now by pulling the 
leaves apart and examining the stems. 
If borers are there remove them with 
a small sharp knife and destroy them. 
If left until July 1, the grubs will bk 
full length, about an inch and a quar 
ter, and will have reached the 
rhizomes, causing them to rot and the 
leaves to turn yellow. A good May 
“borer hunt” every few days wil 
save your Iris. 

Cutting and burning the foliage in 
the Fall is like closing the proverbial 
barn door for there are no grubs it 
the foliage at that season. They have 
gone on down into the ground beneath 
the roots and are all snug for the 
Winter’s sleep and transformation, 
in the little brown pupa cases they 
have wrapped themselves in. 
only way to get them now is by 
digging up the Iris and spading the 
ground all around them very thor 
oughly, and deep enough to make sure 
the pupae are unearthed. The sil 
would have to be searched very closely 
as the pupae are only three-quarters 
inch in length. 

M. P. T. 
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An Early Start 


BY MRS. EDWARD W. RUBEN 


about now we garden lovers 

»] restless and impatient and 

want to begin gardening and sow- 
‘4g geeds regardless of the cold 
ing ther and killing frosts, sometimes 
Wend of the first of May, in this 

rt of the country. Often by May 
we have spells of such lovely, 
warm, sunny weather that we yield 
to temptation and take the seeds or- 
dered in February for Summer’s gar- 
den and put them in the ground al- 
most surely to be doomed to disap- 

intment. Why do so few germinate 
and why do the little plants from those 
that do, grow so poorly? The reason 
is not hard to find. Before the middle 
of May the ground is not warmed 
through enough, even if the days are 
sunny. The nights are sure to be 
chilly, if not decidedly cold. It is 
simply too early so just “possess your 
soul in patience” as far as the open 
ground is concerned. Of course Sweet 
Peas and a few such “hardies” are 
an exception. 

But it is possible to get an early 
start and begin sowing right away 
such things as can be transplanted 
later. Naturally a hotbed would be 
ideal and even April is not too early 
to start seedlings in it. But in lieu 
of this a coldframe serves very well 
in early May. Another very nice 
way to get an early start is by the use 
of boxes, say a foot deep. These can 
be covered when it is cold or if they 
are not too large, one could set them 
into the cellar at night. Boxes that 
can be handled easily are best. Even 
rather small ones can supply a goodly 
number of young plants for setting 
out in the garden toward the end of 
the month. 

Instead of buying bedding plants 
save the money for Roses, Irises, 
Peonies, etc., and turn your early am- 
bitions to good account. 

But once you make a coldframe, 
which is really nothing but a bottom- 
less box with sloping sides set on the 
top of the ground in some convenient 
sunny spot, and having a glass top, 
you will always use that instead of 
small boxes and the “toting” method. 
Even in ever so tiny a garden there 
must be a spot where a small wooden 
frame can be put. The upper end 
must be a little higher than the lower, 
with a window sash or specially made 
frame of glass for a cover. The slope 
must be toward the sun, either east 
or south, and great enough to allow 
rain to flow off. The soil must be 
well dug and pulverized, some ferti- 
lizer added, but not too much for 
seedlings, 

I have seen a friend raise fine 
Calendulas under an old windshield 
placed over a cracker box. She had a 


goodly supply from a ten cent package 
and an early start. The same plants 
from a market would have cost con- 
siderable. A coat of green paint 
would add to the appearance of either 
boxes or coldframe. The seedlings 
will not do any better but your gar- 
den will be much more attractive if 
everything in it is neat and trim. 
Have the best your pocketbook will 
allow. The principle is the same, 
whatever is used, that is; catch the 
early sunshine, strengthen it by the 
use of glass and protect from cold 
which is sure to come all through 
May. 

If boxes are used be sure to supply 
good drainage by putting in the bot- 
tom an inch or two of stones or cin- 
ders. Whether in small box or larger 
frame the young plants must have air. 
Each pleasant day the top should be 
raised. If a warm spell comes the 
cover might be left off during the 
middle of the day. 


Do not over-water as your seedlings 
may “damp off” but do not allow the 
soil to dry out. If it does, the little 
plants will wilt and soon die. Boxes 
must have holes bored in the bottom. 

Surest success will be obtained by 
investing in good soil. Florists have 
soil all prepared just right for seed- 
lings. 

To guard against the disease called 
“damping off,” with the tip of the 
fingers scatter powdered sulphur care- 
fully between the seedlings. This is 
not a cure but an aid. Pull up any 
plants that become affected to pro- 
tect the rest. Spring watering must 
be done in the morning, while in hot 
summer weather evening is the time. 
During a nice, warm, gentle rain let 
Nature do the watering. Warm, soft 
rain-water does more good than cold, 
hard “city water.” 


Caring for a coldframe is some- 
times rather wet work for a woman, 
as weather conditions must be watched 
and the cover adjusted accordingly. 
A sudden shower could easily destroy 
all of the contents if neglected. If 
there is not room where a coldframe 
would look well during the Summer it 
can easily be picked up and packed in 
the cellar. But it really is handy to 
use all Summer. After early seedlings 
have been moved to the garden, new 
perennials can be started for fall 
transplanting. 


I tried one season a stunt that I 
read about and it worked wonderfully. 
It was; place a frame in front of a 
cellar window that faces east or south, 
then on cool or cold days open the 
cellar window and be surprised at 
the results. The cellar needs an air- 
ing anyway and the warm air leaving 
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it will make little seedlings “jump 
with joy.” 

Cultivating is the second step in 
raising plants and a mighty important 
one. In small boxes the crust can be 
loosened up nicely, by means of a long 
wire hairpin, without injuring a single 
seedling. In a coldframe a steel fork 
is good. The same principle holds 
good in boxes and frames as in the 
garden, that is keep the soil stirred 
up to allow air to reach the roots. 

Another thing must be remembered, 
too, the sunshine is quite liable to be- 
come pretty hot on pleasant days. 
During the time that it is shining 
directly on the glass the air under it 
becomes very, very hot, too much so 
for the little plants to endure. At 
these times the glass must be covered 
with newspapers, matting or bits of 
carpet. But do not leave these on 
after the intense sunshine has passed. 
Again, if the night bids fair to be 
cold use the covering. Everything 
worth while requires time and more or 
less labor. Unless willing to give 
these to getting an early start don’t 
attempt it. 

While the seedlings are growing 
bigger and bigger begin planning just 
where their permanent home is to be. 
Get the ground in readiness for them 
but do not be in too much of a hurry 
to transplant them. The last week in 
May and the first in June are about 
right for Central New York. Decora- 
tion Day is reckoned as “standard 
time.” 

Do not attempt to set out all seed- 
lings from the frame or box at the 
same time. Some will be much larger 
than others and these should go first, 
leaving little ones to grow in the 
warmth, and protected from winds. 
Here is where the old trusty (or 
rusty) steel fork does its duty again. 
With it loosen up around the largest 
plants and carefully take them out and 
put them in their summer quarters. 
Press the dirt ‘around the roots of 
those that are left and soon their 
turn to move will come. Seeds should 
be planted far enough apart to al- 
low the tiny plants room to develop 
without thinning out. Thick sowing 
with the idea of thinning is wasteful. 
Buy the best of seed and test it. Then 
practically every seed ought to ger- 
minate. 

If you never have tried getting an 
early start make a trial right off. 
Soon you will think gardening with- 
out a frame is impossible. A little later 
on try starting some cuttings in the 
frame. It may also. be used for win- 
tering over choice perennials. In fact 
a good coldframe can be kept busy 
every month in the year. 





Our columns are so crowded this 
month that some departments are 
scant or missing, but don’t forget the 
Wayside Ramblings department and 
the Queries and Answers contain valu- 
able information on a great variety of 
subjects and you may find here just 
what you want. 
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Suggestions for Organizing Garden Clubs 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


HAT readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are deeply interested in 
forming Garden Clubs to bring 
together flower lovers or more prop- 
erly speaking garden lovers, as many 
people love flowers who have no op- 
portunity to grow them, is evidenced 
by the frequent requests for informa- 
tion in regard to how to organize and 
for a model for a suitable constitution. 
The Utica Garden Club obtained a 
copy of Mrs. Francis King’s “How to 
Organize a Garden Club,” when it 
was started and that pamphlet has 
taken many a journey to assist other 
clubs to get started until it has finally 
fallen by the wayside, not having re- 
turned from its last trip. However 
The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, probably being requested 
for the same information have issued 
a pamphlet on the same subject. To 
aid members of THE FLOWER GROWER 
family who will soon be writing for 
such help we give the following from 
the State Federation’s offering 
(slightly simplified) : 
The following outline gives the form 
of procedure of the organization meet- 
ing of Garden Clubs: 


The election of officers: President, 
Vice-president, Secretary, Treasurer and 
(if necessary) Corresponding Secretary. 

Adoption of Constitution and By-laws. 
Preceded by discussion of membership, 
dues, number and time of meetings, etc. 

Appointment of Chairman of Commit- 
tees: Standing Committee and Special 
Committees. 

Decide on Flower Committees needed, 
as the Rose, Peony, Iris, Perennials, 
etc. (Each committee can be made re- 
sponsible for one program during the 
year.) 

Each club must decide on its own line 
of activity and the dues will depend 
upon these activities. Usually the in- 
itial expense is for postage and perhaps 
printing. 

As the work advances, flower shows 
will probably be held and perhaps ex- 
hibits made at shows of other clubs. 

Prizes may be needed for competitions 
among school children in nature study, 
flower and vegetable gardens. 

Some clubs take charge of some public 
planting; a barren spot or around a pub- 
lic building. 

The activities of a Garden Club may 
be many and varied, suiting the needs 
of one’s community and the people who 
belong to the club. The president should 
be some one with time enough to give to 
the work. (If the club wishes to under- 
take much in a public improvement line, 
both president and members will have 
to use a great deal of time and energy.) 

The great secret of success of any 
organization is to keep the members ac- 
tively interested and at work. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR 
NEW GARDEN CLUBS 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1. This organization shall be known 
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Sec. 2. The object shall be to cooperate the 
interests of those interested in better and more 
gardens; to stimulate interest in cooperative gar- 
dening; to aid in the protection of wild flowers 
and birds; to study in all its aspects the fine art 
of gardening. 

ARTICLE II 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Club shall be elected 
annually at the first meeting in--_.._.-_.__--__-. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall attend 
to all the business of the Club, programs, etc., 
unless sueh is put into the care of a _ special 
committee. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall be a 
committee on elections. Members may be active, 
associate or honorary. A candidate for admission 
must be proposed (by two members) (in writ- 
ing), and the application sent to the Secretary. 


ARTICLE Ill 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Club shall be Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, and Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The President shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of all committees. 

Sec. 3. There shall be an Executive Committee, 
consisting of the officers of the Club, with___---_- 
others, appointed by the President (or elected). 


ARTICLE IV 

Sec. 1. There shall be four classes of member- 
ship; active, associate, honorary and non-resident. 

Sec. 2. Applications for membership must be 
written and signed by two members and be sent 
to the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Active members must have a garden 
and perform such duties as are assigned to them 
by the Executive Board, and must also exhibit 
at one of the Club’s flower shows each year. 

Sec. 4. The total active membership shall not 
I cc ae sete enter nc The number of associate 
members shall be unlimited. 


ARTICLE V 
Sec. 1. Dues of active members shall be__--_-_- : 
of associate members-_--_- -_-- ; of non-resident 


Sec. 2. All dues shall be payable annually at 
the frat meeting M..................:. (the an- 
nual business meeting for elections.) 

ARTICLE YI 

Resignations must be in writing and must be 
sent to the Secretary. No resignation during 
the year will be accepted unless the dues have 
been paid. 


ARTICLE VII 


Sec.1. The annual business meeting shall be 
bee am @8..6..<..22.2 ~ ASS ee of each 
year, for the election of officers, (etc.). 

Sec. 2. The Club shall meet___-..------ in each 
month. 


(Designate nature of each meeting if desired.) 


ARTICLE VIII 
Sec. 1. Meetings of the Executive Board shall 
be held At the meetings 
gcietes aeienes Mineteaenee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IX 
This constitution may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting, provided notice of intention to amend 
shall have been mailed to each member at least 
two weeks prior to such meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Club and of the Executive Board, and 
shall be ex-officio a member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The First Vice-President shall assume 
the duties of the President in the absence of the 
President. 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall assume 
the duties of the President in the absence of the 
President and the First Vice-President. 

Sec.4. The Secretary—(regular duties 
Recording Sec.) 

Sec. 5. The Corresponding Secretary—(regular 
duties of a Corresponding Sec.) 

Sec.6. The Treasurer—(regular duties of a 
Treasurer. ) 

Sec. 7. An Auditor shall be semi-annually ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board, and shall audit 
the books of the Treasurer. 


This model is not nearly as simple 
as Mrs. King’s which probably shows 
how Garden Clubs have grown in size 
and importance. Each Club must use 
its own common sense and make al- 
terations to suit its size and plans of 
activity. 
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Box Elder Bug 


AST Summer I noticed f 

time, thousands of red: ie fe 
various sizes and in two or = 
shades of red. Sidewalks and fy 
tions of houses were literally ‘ 
with them. No one seemed to 
ever seen them before or knew 
they were. To me they Suggested 
overskirted-wing style insects like 
the Assassin Bug, Cotton Staine 
Squash Bug and Stinkbug. n 

I found them wherever there Were 
Box Elder’ trees, also feeding Upon 
juicy plants in window-boxes nearh 
The Box Elder Bug frequently do 
much damage to the Box Elder trees 
which from their rapid growth an 
commonly planted along walks or a 
single specimens in yards and Some. 
times planted as a hedge. 

I wanted to know more about they 
Bugs and studied them up, so pass 
this information: 

The Box Elder Bug is a bright. 
colored, black and red bug, (Lepty. 
corisa trivittata). The red forms thre 
broad lines over the black thorax, ani 
the hard parts of the wings are edge 
with red. The adult Bug, having 
passed the Winter in this stage, lays 
eggs in the Spring wherever it hap 
pens to be, many of the young, hatch 
from the eggs, never reach their food, 
They feed upon the juice of the tende 
twigs of the Box Elder, which habit 
gives them their name. They may 
seen, however, upon other trees. 

In-Fall, during cold days, the Bug 
collect in large numbers and becom 
for the time being, inactive. Such 
gatherings should be sought and th 
individuals killed with boiling water, 


RENA BAUER 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

When the Editor was a very small 
boy, under eight years old, one year 
on the farm we had a regular scourge 
of what we called “Willow Bugs” 
Now I am wondering whether thos 
Willow Bugs were not just the same 
as Miss Bauer describes above under 
the title of ‘Box Elder Bugs.” 

I remember the Willow Bugs very 
distinctly, because of the fact that we 
had a gigantic Willow tree at our 
back door and one could not move 
about the premises without squashing 
the Willow Bugs and tracking them 
into the house. But it was so vely 
many years ago I do not remember 
what the bugs looked like. I only 
remember they were red and a great 
nuisance. But I do remember that 
I have never seen anything like it 


_ since, so it must be that conditions 


that particular year were just right 
for their development. 





The “Constitution and By-laws for 
New Garden Clubs,” which appears 
this page, will be helpful to those wh 
wish to start such an activity. Garden 
clubs help greatly to stimulate inter 
est in beautification. 
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vs. Shallow Planting 
— of Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

; version, both from experience 

wast © tion, as to the relative merits of 

- obser"hallow planting of Gladiolus bulbs, 
Pp je 


: increase? 
to gain fl me of any knowledge you may have 


f Cornell University issuing a pamphlet on the 
o! 


above subject. L. N. STEARN, (Ohio) 


Answer:—For some years the impres- 
sion prevailed among Gladiolus growers 
that bulbs should be planted rather 
deeply. Like many other fads, fancies 
or impressions, the thought was doubt- 
less overdone, and some growers planted 
so deeply that it was in almost every 
way detrimental. ; ote 

Answering your question more di- 
rectly: Shallow planting of Gladiolus 
bulbs is better than deep planting, if 
one has in mind the production of bulb- 
lets. In sandy soil, generally speaking, 
deeper planting should be practiced than 
in a clay or heavy soil; but one can 
plant so deeply in sand that he will get 
below the natural fertility which com- 
monly lays near the surface. . Sandy 
soil, however, dries out quickly and if 
shallow planting is practiced growth 
may be interrupted in a dry spell of 
weather. es 

My own soil is very sandy and for 
some years I planted five to six inches 
in depth for mature-size bulbs. During 
the recent past have been planting four 
to five inches deep for mature-size bulbs 
and three to four inches deep for smaller 
ones. I am decidedly in favor of the 
shallower planting, and think it was 
a mistake that anyone ever recommended 
planting to a greater depth than five 
to six inches, even in the lightest sand. 

If Cornell University has issued a 
pamphlet on the subject of depth of 
planting for Gladiolus bulbs I am not 
aware of it, and if any reader knows 
of such a bulletin or pamphlet, either by 
Cornell or any other institution, will be 
glad to be advised. 

MADISON COOPER 





Finding Market for Cut Flowers 


To THE EpiTor :— 


I would like to know how to market flowers 
from the summer garden. Both my husband and 
myself are much interested and we would like 
to make some money out of flowers. We grow 
mostly Dahlias, Glads, Sweet Peas, etc. 

We have about two acres of ground, just out- 
side the city limits. I would like to know the 
best cut flower sellers and keepers. I sold a few 
this last Summer by bunching them, and had a 
boy peddle from house to house. How can one 
keep the flowers fresh on a hot day? 


Mrs. D. P., (Penna.) 
Answer:—The building up of a cut 
flower trade is mostly a local problem, 


-and in places it can be developed to quite 


an extent and in other places it seems 
difficult to do much. However, there 
is always a demand for flowers, and al- 
most everywhere, and by persistency, 
and by growing the things which people 
will buy, one can develop a sufficient 
trade to add to the family income to a 
considerable extent. If you are located 
on a road where there is much travel 
it should be easy to make sales by simply 











displaying flowers, perhaps under an 
awning or under a shade tree. It will 
not do to keep them in the sun in 
Summer. 

If you have a surplus of flowers they 
can be kept for a short time in a cool 
dark cellar, but cut flowers are perish- 
able at best, and you should not attempt 
to keep them long. 

Gladioli are doubtless the best all 
around cut flower for summer sales, al- 
though other things will work in nicely, 
too, in their season. 

Any reader who has had experience 
in developing a cut flower business, 
either by roadside sales or by peddling, 
may help others by telling their experi- 
ence in these columns. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Questions about Tulips 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Last Fall I planted a lot of Tulips (new bulbs 
of Darwin and Breeder) along the edge of a 
perennial border of long standing. The results 
were most unusual for me, for though all pro- 
duced foliage but few were really normal, most 
of them were stunted in growth. Those which 
actually reached the flower stage were either im- 
perfect or had a tendency to shrivel up. When 
dug, however, these bulbs were in good condition 
with many offsets, which were apparently as 
good as those of the same lot planted in another 
spot (which were as near perfect as could be 
expected). Could the ground be exhausted along 
that border from long use or was it due to a 
lack of moisture or other weather conditions? 
I carefully followed instructions as to planting 
and cultivation. If the fault of the ground why 
the good condition of the mother bulbs and offsets? 

When should the offsets be separated from the 
mother bulbs, when dug, when dry or at fall 
planting time? 

What is the proper method of separation— 
cutting or pulling apart? 

Are the small offsets, grown alongside the 
mother bulbs, really bulbs at all and will they 
produce Tulips? 

When should these (small bulbs) be planted, 
where and how? 

Would they do any good or increase in size if 
planted in the Summer instead of Fall, or would 
that cause top growth? 

Where can I secure a reliable book or books 
on Tulips and kindred bulbs? 

H. H. H., (Md.) 


Answer :—Offsets should be separated 
from the mother bulb when the bulbs 
have become cured. This may be at the 
time they are dug, or may be later. The 
time to dig is just when the leaves have 
died down, and before the stem has died 
down into the ground. Bulbs dug at 
this time are not yet cured, and some of 
the offsets will tear a little live tissue 
from themselves or from the bulb to 
which attached if torn off at this time. 
Bulbs dug later may be already cured 
when dug, and the separating can be 
done then or later. 


Are the small offsets, grown alongside 
the mother bulbs, really bulbs at all and 
will they produce Tulips? 

Yes, they will produce Tulips, be- 
cause, being Tulips, the increase they 
produce will of necessity also be Tulips. 
The little ones, however, must grow to 
size before they will bloom. 


When should the _ small 
planted, where, and how? 


Just the same as large ones, except 
that, being smaller, they can be planted 
closely in proportion to their size, and 


bulbs be 
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bearing in mind that the depth-rule is 
to the top of the bulb, thus really placing 
small bulbs shallower than large ones. 
The rule is, three to four inches deep to 
the top of the bulb. 


Would they do any good or increase 
in size if planted in the Summer instead 
of Fall, or would that cause top growth? 

Planting Tulip bulbs always causes top 
growth, but that top growth never be- 
gins until after Winter, no matter at 
what time of the year planted, unless 
the planting itself is after Winter; when 
growth, if the bulb is still alive, will be 
very prompt. I have seen planting di- 
rections given, even by professionals, ad- 
vising delay until very late in Fall be- 
fore planting Tulips, for fear the Tulips 
will begin top-growth in the Fall. They 
are enormously misinformed. Tulips will 
not make top growth before Winter un- 
less perhaps in the southern states. 
Even bulbs left undug, so that they are 
in the ground all Spring, Summer, early 
Fall, medium Fall, and late Fall will 
not do it. 

Whether to plant in the Summer or 
not is largely a matter of convenience, of 
available storage conditions, and of the 
natural conditions in the soil. While 
Tulip bulbs will grow and be healthy in 
very moist soil in their natural season, 
they are likely to rot in the soil during 
the hot summer months if the ground 
is wet. In a soil always moderately dry 
they will store perfectly, unless cooked 
by sun heat from being in too sun-baked 
a soil or too shallow in sun-baked soil. 
Indoor storage for bulbs should be cool, 
dark, and well ventilated. Bulbs must 
not be allowed to lie in the sun at any 
time, as exposure to sunshine in hot 
weather can be the utter ruin of a bulb 
in half an hour, and damage in a few 
minutes. 

The ideal time to plant bulbs is just 
as the summer heat and drouth are 
broken. Until that time they make no 
roots even if in the ground. In indoor 
storage there is constant weakening by 
loss of moisture, but this is negligible 
until the time when the summer heat 
and drouth break. After that time it 
is progressively more and more rapid, 
but much worse with little bulbs than 
with larger ones. With bulbs from 
Europe it is less than with home bulbs, 
because there the bulbs did not mature 
until later than here, and, therefore, are 
greener. 


Now for question number one, why the 
bulbs in the hardy border did not give 
good bloom though the bulbs subse- 
quently dug a good crop. 

As to this one can orily surmise, and 
only two possibilities have yet occurred 
to me. This batch may have been 
planted much later than tHe other. All 
the time bulbs are unplanted after Fall 
really has begun they are losing strength. 
If planted at the right time, they begin 
root-growth at once, and from that time 
forward are gaining strength. 


The other supposition: The hardy 
border may have been a drier location, 
and the Fall and Winter somewhat dry, 
so that the flowers and leaf-growth were 
stunted, and then spring rains later ma- 
tured the bulbs finely. When Tulips are 
planted, their first worry is to establish 
roots. In Spring their first worry is to 
make their top growth, including the 
blossom, and after that to develop the 
bulb. There are changes going on within 
the bulb all the year through, not exclud- 
ing the time of summer storage nor of 
winter’s cold. 
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As to a book on Tulips, I do not 
know. After one year’s experience, with 
the common directions and the few 
pointers herein, any one ought to know 
the bulk of what is necessary to know 
about the growing and handling, unless 
disease should come his way. If digging 
is done promptly at the ideal time, if 
digging is done every year, if planting is 
done in new ground every time, even a 
commercial plantation has little to fear 
from disease. All that is necessary to 
make control complete is to gather care- 
fully all diseased tissue, beginning in 
early Spring, and remove it from the 
patch and destroy it. This is a small 
task if begun and followed up from the 
very beginning of visible growth. Bulbs 
must not be stored in large masses, but 
shallow, or they may heat and decay. 
During the process of curing they seem 
to develop a good deal of temperature, 
and they must be only in shallow layers. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Massey Dust,—‘“‘All in One” 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I noticed in the October number J. Horace 
McFarland’s answer on the proper dust for black- 
spot on Roses. He spoke of the Massey Dust, 
and he also told about one firm selling a dust 
“All in One.” I would like very much to know 
how I can get this material. 


Mrs. W. S., (Ind.) 


Answer:—You can make the “All in 
One” Rose dust for yourself readily and 
cheaply by buying the necessary ma- 
terials. It should be made on a basis 
of nine parts dusting sulphur to one part 
each, powdered lead arsenate and pow- 
dered tobacco stems. The material is 
cheap, and when freshly mixed I really 
think it is better. You must not make 
the mistake, however, of getting ordinary 
pulverized sulphur. It must be dusting 
sulphur which is exceedingly fine. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Starting in the Flower Business 


To THE EbpITor :— 


Is there any money in greenhouse work? We 
do not know much about the business, only grow- 
ing plants, such as on a farm. We had about 
3,000 Tomato plants this Spring, and thought 
we would like the greenhouse business. We 
would buy the house ready built. I am a little 
afraid to buy as we would have to build up a 
business; it is all empty now. Do you think by 
hard work anyone could make good? We, would 
raise mostly flowers. We are now on a farm; 
like it very much but want to go to town on 
account of our three children who should be in 
a high school. A man who owned it at one time 
told me he would help me in any way he could 
if I bought it, but I would like to know if anyone 
can make money or just a living, or any advice 
you can give me. 

Mrs. J. S. G. 


Answer:—The above questions are a 
very serious matter to give advice on for 
one not knowing the circumstances sur- 
rounding this family, so can only state 
the possible success under certain con- 
ditions. I would not advise Mrs. J. S. G. 
to buy a small greenhouse and start the 
flower business, without she has had 
some experience, for the professional 
grower has his hands full to meet and 
combat the different diseases and insects 
that spell failure if he is not on the job. 
There are certain flowers that are very 
easy to grow and need very little atten- 
tion. I have found in my vegetable plant 
growing, a steady and growing demand 
for Asters, Scarlet Sage and Pansies. 
The two former should be started in a 
greenhouse or hotbed, the Pansies in a 
coldframe. I find it impossible to meet 


9A 





the demand for vegetable plants in this 
section, and I take it, it is the same in 


the majority of places. I would rather 
take a chance in making a success in 
the vegetable plant business than with 
flowers. As to building up a business 
I would not let that worry me, for a 
small advertisement in the local paper, 
a few weeks before the plants are ready, 
will do the trick, and unless things are 
different in that locality than they are 
here Mrs. G. will have all she can do to 
meet the demand. If I was going to con- 
tinue in the business I would have a 
small greenhouse to start the plants in, 
rather than to rely on hotbeds, started 
with fresh manure. It is much pleas- 
anter to work in and does not need the 
care hotbeds do. 


Wm. PERKINS, (In The Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Dividing Gladiolus bulbs 
for Planting 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I read in THE FLOWER GROWER where one of 
your correspondents said he always divided his 
Gladiolus bulbs. How did he do it? Does he cut 
them up? And is there some way a person can 
know where to cut? 

J. R. B. 

Answer :—-After completely removing 
the husk from the corm the strongest 
eyes may be seen, and the bulbs should 
be divided so that the eyes are located 
approximately in the center of the di- 
visions. Bulbs commonly can be divided 
into only two parts to advantage, but 
sometimes three or. more divisions are 
possible. 

It need not be stated that a part of 
the base of the bulb containing the root 
system must be a part of every division. 

As the labor of dividing Gladiolus 
bulbs is considerable it is only prac- 
ticed on new, rare, and high-priced sorts. 





Construction of Bulb 
Storage Cellar Wanted 


To THE EpItTor :— 


I am contemplating the building of a bulb 
cellar this Summer. I want to build a cellar 
that will safely store about ten acres of bulbs; 
with a cleaning, drying, and packing house over 
the cellar. I need some good definite information 
before going too far with my plans, in order 
that I may check up with the ideas of those who 
have already built a practical and modern storage 
plant for bulbs. 

S. H. S., (Ohio) 

Answer:—See March issue for some 
suggestions on this subject. 

Those who have had experience along 
the line suggested will doubtless help 
S. H. S., as well as numerous others, 
by giving some details and information 
as to materials used, size and type of 
building, and suitable location. Details 
and sketches wili prove very helpful. 


— (EDITOR) 





Old Wall Plaster on Garden 


To THE EbITorR :— 


I have a lot of the old-fashioned plaster from 
the wall of a building recently torn down, and 
I am wondering why that would not be good 
to put on my garden for lime. I would greatly 
appreciate your opinion on this and suggestions 
as to what rate, or how many pounds per ten 
feet square should be used. 

W.S. C., (S. Dak.) 


Answer :—Old-fashioned plaster would 
consist mostly of lime and sand,—chiefly 
sand. If your garden needs lime this 
would not only supply lime, as suggested, 


fEoax=are= Eo azmrcee Am aceiceS=S 


but the sand would be b : 
prairie soil or any heavy ie toa 
The quantity to be used would 
upon the condition of the goj] but 
one inch.to two inches in thickness Tom 
the surface of the ground would 
too much, presuming that the ri 
is pulverized fine enough go plaster 
would not be a nuisance in cultiyg i 
Lime is not necessary or desirable | 
all soils and for all crops, Therefor 
definite statements without kno iy 
crops to be grown, condition of 
etc., are not easily made. soil, 





Growing Gladioli from Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I was fortunate enough to get ; 
“special offer’? with my subscription, ian 
Gladiolus bulbs were the most beautiful prod: the 
I ever saw. My neighbors and Visitors po 
not refrain from telling of the wonderful 4 
and varieties. Even the smallest bulb dey 
into a flower and I lost not a single one, The 
Le Marechal Foch blooms were from five to 
inches .in width. — 

On Saturday I took out the bulbs 
them all having very tiny cones—none of a 
over one-half inch. As I am unfamiliar with 
bulbs of this size, and the directions gay 
drying and storing several months the old bulbs 
and roots may be removed, I would be please 
to know what I can do, if anything, to have 4 
reproduction of these wonders. 

Mrs. C. C. A., (Pa) 

Answer:—The very small “offsets” o 
4“ ” 4 

spawn” which you find attached to th 
large new bulb, which grows on top 
of the old bulb (which is now dead an 
worthless,) are known commonly 4s 
bulblets, but more properly as cormes 
or cormlets. Some varieties produc 
prodigious quantities of these unde 
good cultural conditions, although other 
varieties under equally good conditions 
produce comparatively few. 


These little fellows are the way that 
the Gladiolus makes its increase and if 
they are stored in a rather moist condi- 
tion during the Winter and planted uw. 
der favorable conditions, a large per. 
centage of them will germinate and make 
bulbs, indeed some of the bulblets may 
bloom the first year but this is quite 
exceptional. 


The bulbs resulting from one year's 
growth of bulblets are, for the most part, 
of small sizes ranging from quarter 
inch to three-quarter inch, sometime 
larger, and these when planted will bloom 
to some extent, but it is only after the 
second years’ growth from bulblets that 
the best blooming sizes from thre 
quarter inch and upward are produced. 
Of course, sometimes large size bulbs 
result from one year’s growth of: bulb 
lets, but the above is the general re 
sult under average conditions. 

After digging bulbs in the Fall with 
the bulblets attached, they should bk 
allowed to dry out or cure for a month 
or two and then the old bulb and roots, 
(and bulblets,) may be separated from 
the new bulb. The old bulb is worth 
less and may be destroyed. The large 
new bulbs should be stored in thin layers, 
(so that they will not mould,) in 4 
cool cellar. 


The bulblets, after curing for a few 
weeks as suggested, may be mixed with 
damp sand of equal bulk and if kept 
fairly moist until planting time in the 
Spring, a large proportion of them wil 
germinate. Care should be taken that 
the bulblets do not mould and stirring # 
shaking up and airing from time to time 
may be necessary. A little experience 
will tell best method of handling. 
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QUESTIONS 
STUNTED DAHLIAS 


lias, as well as those of my 

fh. Lager neighbors, seem stunted in 
woo (being only a foot or eighteen 
ene high) though very healthy plants 
tained to a single stem and staked. 
ee are arriving at the bud stage at 
this time. Would complete or partial 
disbudding help to increase the height? 
Or is it due to weather conditions? : 
Would cutting away most of the foli- 

age do any good? And how far up the 
stock should the sets of leaves be 


: 9 
trimmed? R. G. D., (Del.) 





PEONIES FOR HAWAII 


A subscriber in Hawaii wants to grow 
Peonies. Can any reader offer sugges- 
tions as to varieties which are likely to 
do best in Hawaii, or in fact in any 
tropical climate where the ground dves 
not freeze? It seems natural for the 
Peony to do its best where the ground 
regularly freezes during the Winter, but 
it may be that certain varieties will be- 
have well where freezing does not occur. 


CORK TREES IN WASHINGTON 


Will some one kindly let me know if 
Cork trees will grow on Puget Sound, 
and how long it will take for a tree to 
grow large enough to produce bark? 

Can Cork trees of planting size be had 
in this country? 

JOSEPH MUEHR, ( Wash.) 


TRANSPLANTING VIOLETS 


When is the best time to transplant 
Viola Pedatifida, (page 28 of the Jan- 
uary 1926 issue) ? 

I have seen white and blue flowers of 
this species along the railroad tracks;— 
very few white ones however. I want to 
try and cross some of these with a 
Pansy if possible, as they are hardy and 
stand the rough conditions along the 
railroad, such as spring and fall fires, 
heavy freezing, etc. Violets are some- 
times found among the plants, but I have 
found no crosses between them, although 
they bloom about the same time. They 
grow along the railroad, usually at the 
top of a cut, where the soil is well- 
drained, and where they are exposed to 


sun and wind. 
F. F. R., (So. Minn.) 


TRANSPLANTING ANEMONES WHILE 
IN BLOOM 


Is it possible to successfully lift and 
transplant St. Brigid Anemones while 
they are in bloom in the Spring, and is 
it advisable to do it at that time? 

Our trade desires to see what colors 

ey are getting and the only way seems 
to be to sell them the plant while in 
bloom, 

HAMLEY Bros., (Wash.) 
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LEAF MOULD FROM BLIGHTED CHESTNUT 
WOODS 


Would like to know through Questions 
and Answers Department if you or some 
of your readers can tell me whether leaf 
mould obtained in woods that have had 
Chestnut trees growing there would 
likely make the leaf mould unfit for use 
in the garden. The disease which at- 
tacks the Chestnut trees is a severe one 
and I would like to know whether the 
leaf mould from these woods would be 
usable for garden purposes. 


M. ELLiott, Jr., (N. Y.) 


DISBUDDING DAHLIAS 


I want information on the subject of 
disbudding Dahlias. Do you break them 
back to four leaves as with the Chrys- 
anthemums? Any practical suggestions 
along this line will be appreciated. 


Mrs. C. A. C., Jr., (Va.) 


TRANSPLANTING WATER LILIES 


We have been particularly interested 
in reading articles concerning the grow- 
ing of Water Lilies, and propose having 
a pool this season. Will you be kind 
enough to tell us if it is possible for us 
to obtain the bulbs from the bed of the 
St. Lawrence River, near here? If I 
can, what is the best time to take them, 
and is it necessary to get any of the 
roots with the bulbs? 


N. D. T., (Nor. N. Y.) 


CLIMBING ROSES ON LINE FENCE 


Having been a reader of your maga- 
zine THE FLOWER GROWER for some time 
and having gleaned much useful infor- 
mation from same, I write to you of a 
little problem that I would like your 
advice on. 

Along the north side of my little gar- 
den (25 x 50 feet) is a board fence five 
and one-half feet high with boards 
placed two inches apart. The posts and 
2x4s are on my side of the fence and 
I am wondering if I were to tack wires 
along the fence if I could plant Roses 
so that when they grew to height of the 
fence they could be trained both ways 
along the wires. 

I have seen this done quite often along 
wires fences, but would the boards being 
so close to the wire (4 or 5 inches) cause 
the Roses to be subject to disease? 


H. WoopDarpD, (Ont.) 
EpITor’s NOTE:— 

It would seem that if additional space 
was provided, say 2 by 4’s nailed to the 
posts, that a good hardy Climbing Rose 
could be trained along the fence as re- 
quired, the additional four inches giving 
the desired circulation of air. 

Can any one with experience tell us a 
little story along this line? 


GROWING LILIUMS 


Can any of the other Liliums be prop. 
agated in the way explained in the 
January issue for Madonnas? 


JAcoB T. TIMPE, ( Mich.) 


GROWING LILY OF THE VALLEY 


I have some Lilies of the Valley that 
were given me last year, and would like 
to know where they grow the best, and 
how the soil should be prepared. 


Miss M. C. H., (Pa.) 
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FREESIA BULBS AFTER FORCING 


I should like to know if bulbs of the 
Freesia will bloom the next year after 
being forced in the house? Mine have 
not bloomed this Winter, although they 
made heavy leaf growth and bloomed 
well last Winter. 

J. M. S., (Ohio) 


CARE OF CINERARIA AFTER BLOOMING 


Can you tell me what to do with a 
Cineraria that has finished blooming in 
the greenhouse? Are they annuals and 
finished, or will they send up shoots 
from the root which can be separated 
later to make plants for next year as 
do the Chrysanthemums? 


Mrs. E. Doak, (N.S.) 


TREATMENT OF NARCISSI AFTER FORCING 


Will Narcissus bulbs bloom the second 
time, after finisning flowering for the 
present season? 

If so, what treatment should they have 
from now until October? 

Will some reader please answer this 
through THE FLOWER GROWER? 


B. B. B., (Okla.) 





ANSWERS 


PEONY SUGGESTIONS 


May I offer C. W. C., (Ont.,) some 
suggestions as to raising Peonies? 


The finer the species the more the 
plant must be protected from the wind. 
Our best Peonies had few or no blos- 
soms until transplanted to a protected 
corner. 


If at any time a spade or any metal 
comes in direct contact with the roots, 
Peonies are likely never to bloom at all. 
It is one of the most sensitive plants in 


that respect. 
S. R. R., (N.Y.) 
EpDITOR’s NOTE:— 


This is a real new one to me, about 
metal being disturbing to Peony roots. 
I wonder what some of my commercial 
grower friends will say about this, as 
they of course use a knife for making 
divisions. Can any one throw further 
light on this suggestion of S. R. R.? 


MAKING A ROSE JAR 


Mrs. W. C. H., (Penna.,) requests in- 
formation concerning the making of a 
“Rose jar.” 

Here is one way of preparing Rose 
leaves for the old-fashioned pot-pourri 
jars. 


Gather the Rose leaves fresh, every 
morning, and put into a quart-size 
Mason jar. Sprinkle a little salt over 
them each day as fresh leaves are added. 
When the jar is full, take out the leaves, 
and into your pot-pourri jar place a 
layer of cotton and then a layer of Rose 
leaves. Sprinkle these with ground 
spices, and repeat these layers until the 
jar is full. Then it should be closed 
for several months. 

Then it can be opened to perfume a 
room when needed. 

Of course the lid should be put back 
on the Mason jar as soon as the leaves 
are put in. 

GRACE GHENT DEAN, (Ohio) 
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WILD HABITAT OF ASTERS 


R. R. V. (Ill.) asks where Asters grow 
naturally and under what conditions 
they grow in their natural state. (Feb- 
ruary Queries and Answers.) 

I wonder does he mean our native wild 
Asters. Gray’s “Manual of Botany,” 
(mine is the seventh edition, published 
in 1908,) describes no less than 77 vari- 
eties. Matthews’ “Field Book of Ameri- 
can Wild Flowers,” describes 26 of them 
with good illustrations of 10, that of 
the New England Aster (Novae-angliae) 
being in color. The differing varieties 
grow in various kinds of places and 
conditions,—(from swamps and bogs to 
poor dry land,)—in the native haunts. 

A great many wild Asters are strik- 
ingly beautiful. If they did not grow 
wild, and were as much trouble to raise 
as the larger-flowered, annual Asters, 
we'd all be “wild” about them, and they’d 
be much sought after. No “cultivated” 
Aster has the fine coloring of these per- 
ennials. 

Like a lot of other flowers offered by 
some good dealers, they are not generally 
well enough known. If R. R. V. will 
send to Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., for their booklet “Hardy Herba- 
ceous Plants” he’ll (or she will) find 
an excellent color illustration of five 
of these beauties, and a list of over 50 
splendid varieties they raise and sell. 
About a dozen of the best are the 
straight old unchanged wild varieties. 
I believe any and all of them are im- 
proved by being grown in the garden 
instead of “out wild.” That is an un- 
usual trait for most wild growths. 

Let me digress here to say that while 
the Pink Azalea, or Pinkster Flower, 
must be grown in the wild garden— 
under the acid or lime-free conditions 
of its native habitat, the flame Azalea, 
of the gorgeous salmon, orange, fire and 
yellow tints of the higher Southern Ap- 
palachians improves, thrives and re- 
sponds to cultivation in “tame” ground. 

I’ll bet there are about, at least, 15 
varieties of wild Asters growing natur- 
ally within a day’s ramble of where 

R. R. V. lives. Maybe not. But if 
R. R. V. will locate some plants this 
coming Autumn, mark them with a stake 
so he’ll know ’em in the Spring, and 
move them to his garden, he'll have 
100% success transplanting. Fall trans- 
planting is not so good. 


K. E. STEINMETZ, (Tenn.) 


FISH AS FERTILIZER 


I have a garden near the seashore. 
Every Spring large numbers of dead 
fish (Menhaden Shad) are washed ashore 
and I have made it a practice to gather 
a wheelbarrow or two and bury them 
near my shrubs. Every Rose bush gets 
a good sized fish and the others accord- 
ing to necessity, and I have always had 
good results; the fish furnishes abundant 
plant food as the season advances and 
there is some left over for another 


season. 
L. A. MALKIEL, (N.Y.) 


COBAEA SCANDENS 

The name of vine wanted that has a 
large blue flower that it sheds daily, I 
think must be Cobaea scandens; also 
known as Cathedral Bells. It, however, 
does not appear like a Morning Glory to 
me only in that it is a vine, and has 
similar color of flower. 

The dull purple flower two inches or 
more long is bell-shaped, but at first it 
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Five Room Bungalow in Italian Style’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Ine, 


follows the Italian style. It is 

a compact plan and _ illustrates 
how all modern conveniences and com- 
forts can be encompassed within small 
space and thus meet the demands of 
modern housing requirements of more 
space and less room. 


T tai five-room bungalow, 5-B-31, 






Calcium, yy 
May, 19% 


room and the dining room:—: 
make it an exceptionally easy room 
furnish. The ceiling of the liege 
room is somewhat higher than in 
other rooms, and this, together w: 
the long vista through the dia 
room out onto the terrace at the 
gives it an unusually spacious effect. 
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Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 5-B-31 


The living room has a number of 
unusual and attractive features ;—the 
bright colored tile in the fireplace; 
the casement windows; the French 
doors leading onto the terrace; the 
wide-arched opening between this 


Room 
100" « 11.10" 13°0° x 10°0 





LIVING ROOM 
19-0" x 13°0" 


BED ROOM 
130" « 1-6" 
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*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


The kitchen is scientifically small 
Everything is within easy reaching 
and stepping distance. The range has 
a recess to itself so that it does not 
protrude into the kitchen, as most 
ranges do, and is provided with a hood 
to carry off the fumes and odors. A 
California cooler or iceless icebox is 
also provided. On each side of the 
sink there are drawers or cases for 
holding kitchen utensils. 


The house is planned to be built on 
concrete foundation walls and foot- 
ings; the walls above grade are com: 
mon brick on hollow tile with cement 
stucco finish. All windows are out- 
swinging steel casements. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAI- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER 
published in accordance with the Act of Congres 
of August 24, 1912: 


Publisher, Madison Cooper, Calcium N.Y.; 
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Calcium, N.Y.; Owner, Madison Cooper, (a: 
cium, N.Y. 
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None. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd da 
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GROWING DAHLIAS 
If J. L. M., of Penna., will pull up the 
many shoots that appear in a Dahlia hill, 
and leave only the strongest, he would 


cium, N.Y. 
Cy, 1998 





green . When out of bloom, in 
~ af a" is frequently caught by the 
falling extended pistil, there it lightly 
ay The stamens have long filaments 


Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 


_ B hang oil spirally when old. It has smooth have a well developed plant instead of a Write for new descriptive list. 
Which the und leaves, and is a tall climber, runt, providing stunt is not present. So BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
OM ty caching by its much branched tendrils. many of the tubers have many eyes, be- Forestburg, - - Texas 


ivi amed in honor of a Spanish 
Nr It ‘9 *Cabo by name. He lived in 
sr from which country it was in- 


cause they have been slipped to make 
plants in the Spring, that two to four 








With Mexico, itivati small poe onpene. at hoe base of the 
ae d to cultivation. : original sprout. If all but the strongest 
"ng trodve*planted annually from seed, which sprout is pulled up the nourishment of WATE ~ LI LI ES 


hat difficult to get started. 








Tear, somew , the bulb will be thrown into one instead Many rare and brilliantly colored Pond 

ect, The goon cover a porch, making a beau- of trying to nourish half a dozen. Lilies are described in our new catalog. 
ney “ight for they bloom all Summer. Some varieties have many eyes to a Also how to build and plant a pool and 
tiful sigh . it is the winter care of the water garden. 
Where climate is not severe, It grows aS tuber, even though they are not slipped Send for our free 1926 catalog. 

7] q perennial. for plants. I am referring particularly JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 

Mah RENA BAUER to Polar Bear, one of the finest commer- Box F HYNES, CALIF. 





cial whites I have seen in a long while. 
I had many tubers with as many as eight 
eyes, thrown out from a short neck or 
stem, and I had a hard job in keeping 
but one sprout to the plant. 


W. S. BeNepIcT, (Va.) 





TO ROOT ROSE CUTTINGS 


r to M. B. H., (N. J.) Z 
oe Rose cuttings take a cutting 
about four (4) inches in length, and when 
ssible a cutting from the hardwood. 
Stick it in the ground in some shady 


9 VERY CHOICE AZALEAS $2.00 


Sturdy Plants! Gorgeous Oriental Colorings! 
1 A. Hinodigiri, 1 yr., 50c; 8 A. Mollis, 2 yrs., 
75c; 1 A. Amoena, 1 yr., 50c; 4 A. Indica, 2 yrs., 
$1.00; total regular price $2.75. Special intro- 
ductory offer, $2.00. Sent postpaid anywhere, 
anytime! Cash with your order. 





PROPAGATING BERBERIS THUNBERGI 





place like under shrubbery, preferably 
from June 10th to August 10th, cover 
with a jar and leave it tight over the 
cutting, (watering the ground around 
it,) for at least a month. Then tilt the 
jar so it gets a little air, and before 
freezing lift your rooted Rose cutting. 


Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


ANTS ON PEONY BUDS 


Answering A. F. R., Elkton, Md.: 

Berberis thunbergi can be propagated 
from hard wood cuttings but the per- 
centage rooting is so small that it does 
not warrant the trouble required to 
make them. 

However, cuttings taken in June, of 
green wood, root readily. 

The cheapest and easiest method of 
propagation is by seed sown in Fall in 


H 
R. F. D. No. 6, Box 34 


OWARD E. ANDREWS AND COMPANY, Inc. Fst. 1919 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cui- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 







Catalog 
Free 



























































. ’ ° i i i i k AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
With reference to Mr. C. F. Garrett’s coldframes. This will give nice stoc L 
question about ants on Peony buds: The for lining out the next Fall. _ ni — 
ants are after the syrupy exudation Clean seed is readily obtainable and 
from the buds, which is quite sweet. costs about $4.00 per pound. 
Varieties which give off the most syrup JULIAN J. CHISOLM, II, (D. C.) P A N % | E ~ 
re the least fragrant, in my experi- —— 
ee 7 oo —_ - roe —= PROPAGATING HYDRANGEAS H. LIN WOOD WHITE 
if Mr. Garrett will not tolerate them, . . Specialist in the Finer Strains 
two remedies are effective. Just sprinkle - magya to query ed PR ne — Canton, a New York 
. lly in the morning with Te@der on propagating Hydrangeas: 
the buds liberally : g have had very good success as follows: SEND FOR INFORMATION 
black pepper, or pour a ring of black . 
* i. sheet Det one Take the young shoots off below the 
a TUES ond barvalenn.” , third pair of leaves, cutting straight 
| : across and a clean cut. 
hing S. T. C., (N. C.) Fill an ordinary seed box full of clean The “Flowers Our Grandmother Loved” 
a has sand and place the cutting in same, : he 
+ not burying the cutting to second joint or poe oe Plants. Field grown BE sold erie 
most ‘GARDEN FLOWERS FOR MARYLAND pair of leaves. ; p= ee Tt rates to a 
hood To Mrs. H. W. V., (Md.) :-— ston 40 towoae, ta, Gee te ee es I ote dared 
. A Perhaps the experience of another much water. Will root outside in 21 WASHBURN, Wis. 
¥ er ares will pe _. days here in California, but otherwise 
‘the y ali means have the following plants: should be protected from frost. 
| for @ Lilac, Yucca, Phlox and a few Lilies, G. Garrity, (So. Calif.) 
then some Gladioli and Dahlias. é ' ‘ } 10 Hardy Asters $2.00 
A few of the following seeds will pro- We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
- 4 duce a mass of blooms all Summer and — MAKING s —~ JAR - ferent varieties and Tabeled, to any, ad- 
Oo # up till frost. n taking up the January FLOWER ress of ona vue 
com f Marigolds, (both the tall and dwarf GRoweR and glancing over the pages, | GARDEN GUIDE free, BRUNT'S 
ment § varieties,) Zinnias, Salvia, Coxcomb, I note the question asked by one Mrs. ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
out- § Nicotiana, Cosmos, Calendula, Corn- W.C. H. It occurred to me that pos- Box M., West Point, Pa. 
ote, Sweet eo ond ann. sibly ~~ recipe I —_ oe acme aw 
ere are many others that with only a answer her purpose for making a Rose 
— § few seeds can give you a mass of lovely jar, or rather the Rose jar perfume. 
— & bloom, but the above are favorites of It should be noted that all Roses do DELPHINIUMS WREXHAM 
; : : . STRAIN 
MAN. & mine, not retain their odor in the flower after Steel enol @ th t ¢ 
WER, Then in the corners—perhaps in shade, being taken from the plant. One of Mauve, Villian, aaa hg 
ner @ or shallow soil, put a few mixed Four these Roses which contains a small por- wl bl yn 7. a Rese 
nas] Sele Sng ad how they open up at Hon in the petals i the, Ned Provence | sninrs mci ove 1 tet” 
oni € close of the day to greet and cheer , = : Wings Delphini Gard 
ooper, : gs Pp um Garden 
| our tired bodies. gardens and which Rose is very hardy. : ; 
? pn 3 Ny may be a hgh md + Roses aaeere tneastarnmessceib 
er which one may have in his or her gar- 
t total SPARROWS DAMAGE PANSY PLANTS den. The directions are as follows: TS WOMERT — 
Fe Tal Mrs, A. B. McK., (8. Car.) that jn 0 7nT,the, Bose Petals in early morn- i Seeing ene od Fg te apn 
- 4A. Ih. 9 (N- ” ing before sun-up; even while the dew Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries 
sf Uhave had the same trouble and that a. Let ring stand in a cool place Flowering Crab in very large assortment 
° . p ; , 
d day § she may find, if she watches in the morn- * . of kinds and sizes. Azaleas and 
, : and toss them lightly for one hour in the eet yp les 
le Th. that Sparrows may be responsible. shade, to dry. Then put them in layers Complete catalogue on request. 
ey pick the buds and then when the with salt sprinkled over each layer in A. BE. WOHLERT 
: Pp y TheGARD! 
. lossoms open they have holes in them.  Jarge covered dish, (preferably a glass NURSERIES a8 Monspomery Ave.. Montgomery Co. 
8 R. B. H. B., (Mich.) butter dish,) having a cover, as is most nm 
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convenient. You will add to this your 
Rose petals for several mornings until 
you have enough stock to fill a pint or 
quart jar. A glass fruit jar is best. 
Stir every morning and let the whole 
stand for ten days. 

Then transfer it to a glass fruit jar, 
in the bottom of which you have placed 
two ounces allspice, coarsely ground, and 
two ounces of stick cinnamon broken 
coarsely. This may stand for six weeks, 
closely covered, when it is ready for the 
permanent jar, which may be as pretty 
as your ingenuity can devise, or your 
means purchase. 

Have ready one ounce orris_ root, 
bruised and shredded; one ounce each, 
of cloves, allspice, cinnamon and mace, 
all ground (not fine); one ounce of lav- 
ender flowers and a small quantity of 
any other sweet-scented dried flowers or 
herbs, such as Heliotropium Peruvi- 
anum. 

Mix all together and put into a Rose 
jar in alternate layers with the Rose 
stock. Add a few drops of oil of Rose;— 
this may be expensive; or the Attar of 
Roses may be used. These may be pur- 
chased at most wholesale druggists. A 
small quantity of sweet-scented Gera- 
nium leaves or Violets may be added. 
Pour over the whole % pint of good 
cologne. 

This will last for years, and from time 
to time you can add a little lavender, 
or orange flower water, or any nice 
perfume. There is one other Rose which 
contains much perfume long after the 
petals have been dried. This is Rosa 
Damascena Trigintipetala, but cannot 
easily be secured, as it is scarce in this 
country. 

R. BLEASTTO, (Ohio) 


LIST OF ROSE SPECIES 


The subscriber who desires a list of 
the Rose species of the world, and their 
native country, has put in a big order.— 
enough to keep several men busy a life- 
time. 

The “Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture” is authority for the statement 
that one student of the genus Rose, 
named and described 4,266 species from 
Europe and Western Asia alone. Other 
students estimate the number of species 
in the world at 100 or more. 

The above named Cyclopedia mentions 
60 species and many more possible or 
probable species. 

The writer aione has introduced to 
cultivation one more native species, and 


helped introduce another _ strongly 
marked natural variety or _ possible 
species. 

This since the publication of the 


Cyclopedia, and right here in the cen- 
tral part of the United States. Other 
American species are yet unknown to 
botanists; and in China, and other parts 
of Asia, probably dozens of species are 
yet to be named and described. 


R. W. S., (Ark. 


PEONIES AND IRISES SETTING SEED FREELY 


My experience with Peony seed has 
not been very extensive. In 1923 I had 
Germaine Bigot, Marie Jacquin, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac and Adolph Rosseau set 
seed themselves. Of course, some of the 
commoner ones set seed, but the four 
above were my best ones. 

The seed was planted in a box in the 
open in the fall of 1923, but nothing ger- 


fax Frower Gro 


minated until the Spring of 1925, when 
they practically all came through the 
ground. There are now some 275 plants. 

As for Irises, almost any of the new 
varieties will set seed, but these I have 
hand - pollenized:—Alcazar, Archeveque, 
Ballerine, Cluny, Crusader, Grevin, 
Juniata, Lady Foster, La Neige, Mol- 
liere, Opera, Princess Beatrice, Paris- 
iana, Prosper Laugier and Nibelungen. 

Ambassadeur for some reason will not 
set seed for me, but at a belated flower 
show a year or so ago, I saw a spike 
of Ambassadeur with a seed pod as large 
as one’s thumb on the same stalk, which 
was evidently a self-seeder. 

I have crossed Crusader onto Victo- 
rine but the seed did not seem to 
germinate. 

For crossing I intend to use some of 
the older varieties, such as Victorine, 
Cordelia and Sappho (Othello), as there 
is nothing prettier than these, size being 
the only drawback. I think any of the 
above three, as large as Ambassadeur or 
Ballerine, would be a world beater. 


W. O. REESE, (Ont.) 





ZINC LABELS FOR FLOWERS 

On page 128, March issue, zinc labels 
for flowers are discussed. 

I make a double eye of the wire, 
punch zine label to correspond, twist it 
on in a jiffy and when bulbs are stored, 
label can be as quickly detached and 
thrown into tray with bulbs. 


Gols Foeed 
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The label, if sticking out, interferes 
with cultivating, and my dangling label 
seems more practical. 

Please note sketch. I bend the eye to 
about three-quarters diameter to clear 
edge of label. 

D. B. BAKER, (Iowa) 


AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


I am very anxious to know more about 
the above, as there is a bed of this near 
Lillooet on the P. G. E. Most of this is 
more or less impure. 

So far I have gathered the following 
information. In Farm and Home, Van- 
couver, an article was printed March 2, 






Caleium, 


Ny, 
May, 199, 
1922: “Now found that G : 
with hen manure to great sive minty 
sartene, many use it.” tage of 
ey figure as follows: T 
Gypsum $2 $50, one ton of em 
manure, » and you hav 
of fertilizer. © $800 wor 

It also says modern dairies use 
sum to sprinkle in the stalls and behiy 
the animals. It soaks up the lin, 
manure and preserves the ammoni: 

The Oregon Agricultural Col} 
letin 163, deals with Gypsum. Tree 
to work well on Alfalfa. 

Dominion of Canada Bulletin 80, Ot. 
tawa, says Gypsum is valuable to |; 
affected by Black Alkali, but has 
value in the treatment of sour OF acid 
soils. 

The Mines Dept., Ottawa, 1913 iss 
Gypsum in Canada. On page 235 i 
says: “Considerable quantities of this 
rock have been taken to the Aroostook 
County in Maine, and used extensively jn 
the cultivation of Potatoes.” 


A. W. A. Puarr, (B, C.) 


TOBACCO POWDER FOR INSECTS ON PLANTS 


Answering query of Mrs. E. J, Spon. 
holz in the April issue of THE FLowp 
GROWER: 

Tobacco powder sprinkled on th 
plants will kill all insects without excep- 
tion. Tobacco powder contains aboyt 
two per cent nicotine, and it has bee, 
tested by the largest growers in the 
country. 

RADIANT TOBACCO PRODUCTS Corp, 
By Joseph Fagan 


PROTECTION OF ROSES IN CALIFORNIA 


Answering Kenneth Wm. Ornhaun, 
(Calif.) : 

California is a long state and com. 
bines a large difference of climates, but 
at that, Roses should not need much pn- 
tection; a few leaves or straw manure 
perhaps. 

The trouble with your Roses is about 
the same with all of us Rose growers 
along the Pacific Coast. Roses here do 
not become dormant, they live and bloom 
nearly all Winter. 

It is on that account that freezing 


weather of about 10 above will kill them 


unless covered over immediately after 
such a frost. The reason of the coverirg 
is, that it is the sun coming out right 
after the freeze thaws them out too 
quickly. 

G. H. Gorinc, (Wash.) 


“HEN AND CHICKENS” 


In the March FLOWER GROWER Mr. 
W. F. Adams of Massachusetts answered 
a request that appeared in the June 
FLOWER GROWER, for the catalogue name 
of “Hen and Chickens.” 

Mrs. Adams gives the scientific gen- 
eric name as Echeveria and states that 
she has some in her rock garden. Of 
course, in Massachusetts the rock gat 
den plants that grow there would b 
hardy here in Ohio. I have never heard 
of a hardy Echeveria. I am much inter 
ested in the Crassulaceae family and if 
hardy Echeverias do exist I would be de 
lighted to know more about them. 

The “Hen and Chickens” as I have 
always heard of them are Semperv- 
vums or at least the hardy ones are # 
far as I can determine. 


B. C. S., (Ohio) 
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Manitoba Weather 


ate of April 12th a sub- 
tee Manitoba, Canada, writes 
- t they have had the mildest Winter 
t record, with no snow, and he fears 
that his Irises are gone. He says that 
he knows that many plants that he 
has never lost before have been unable 
to stand the alternate freezing and 
eaeets indicate that very mild 
weather has prevailed in a certain 
strip of territory from the Pacific 
Coast eastward in southern Canada 
West, and in the northern tiers of 
counties of the United States adjacent 
thereto. That this mild weather is 
not desirable needs no further proof 
than the above. _ 
Weather conditions are surely ir- 
regular and have been for some 
months. Make a study of weather 
conditions. It may be of vast future 
benefit to you. See articles elsewhere 
in this issue. 





Although we have more than four 
pages of Queries and Answers this 
month, yet as much more is in type, 
which is necessarily carried over to 
the June issue. We have been hoping 
to catch up with this department, but 
something unforeseen seems to happen 
each month to cut it short. Those 
who have asked questions and are 
looking for answers thereto in the 
Q. & A. department are seldom dis- 
appointed in the long run, 

Therefore, friends, don’t let the fact 
that the questions do not appear 
promptly influence you against using 
the Q. & A. department whenever 
problems confront you. This depart- 
ment is one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
it is seldom that any practical question 
is asked therein which is not answered 
at least briefly, and usually by several 
different correspondents with informa- 
tion on various phases and angles of 
the subject. , 
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Heaney Reg DELPHINIUM 
Make it yourself. Turn your cuttings, S 
— on and Re —_— ae SEEDS 
into real manure 4 
Cheapest and heat =e. Pastionlars tere oe lar; a, 00 
free. The ADCO Co., 1740 Ludlow St., a. i =P _ 
Philadelphia, Pa. “alae 




















D AHLIAS Guaranteed True to 
Name and to Grow 
One each, Attraction, Colossal Pink, 
Gladys Sherwood, Mrs. Carl Salbach, Mac- 
Gregor, Rosalia Styles, Mrs. I. de ver 
Warner. Value $6.75, Postpaid for $4.75. 
Catalogue of Dahlias, Gladiolus, 
Perennials 


The Langlois Floral Garden 
R1, Box 16D, Vancouver, Wash. 





SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
seeds is the most complete issued in 
. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 

Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List tio —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, . PAINESVILLE, Ohio 











Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sile; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selection 
can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MapIson Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 





Indexes for THE FLOWER GROWFR 


We can supply indexes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER for any year,—1918 
to and including 1925, for 10c. each. 
Save your issues for 1926; secure the 
index at the end of the year; and see 
= a valuable reference work you 

ave. 





List of Names for Samples 


A very large number of lists for 
sample copies have been received in 
response to my appeal, but there are 
still quite a few blanks out which have 
not been returned. If you have lost 
the blank, send the list just the same. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is worthy of 
your continued assistance in any way 
that it can be rendered, and the send- 
ing of a list of names of prospective 
subscribers is the first thing you can 
do to assist. 


MADISON CoopER, Editor 














View in J. A. Hood’s Garden Studio in Winter, Racine, Wisconsin 





FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN — HORTICULTURISTS 


Tobacco Stems, per Bale of 100 Ibs. - $2.00 
For Fertilizing, Fumigating and etc. 
Tobacco Dust, per 100 Ibs. Bag - - $2.00 


For Dusting, Sprinkling and etc. 
Tobacco Powder, per 100 Ibs. Bag - $4.00 
For Insecticide purposes and etc. 

Special Prices on Car-loads and Ton Lots 
Samples on Request 
RADIANT TOBACCO PRODUCTS Corp., 
412-414 East 125th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
Delphinium, Hollyhock, Phlox, Columbine, An- 
chusa, Bleeding Heart, Chrysanthemum, Canter- 
bury Bells, Foxglove, Gaillardia, Oriental Poppy, 
Eupatorium, Baby’s Breath, Harebells, Mallow, 
Hardy Pea, Tiger Lily, Pyrethrum, Hardy Blue 
Salvia, Shasta Daisy, Sweet William, Tritoma, 
Wall flower, and 66 other perennials. Strong 
field grown plants that will bloom this year. 

talogue sent upon request. 
HARRY B. SQUIRES 


Hampton Bays, N.Y. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


jor STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


There will be an opportunity for a lim- 
ited number of young women to study 
the trees, shrubs, and hardy flowers used 
in ornamental planting, at the Red Oak 
Nurseries during July and August. For 
particulars address 


DANIEL A, CLARKE, A.B.,B.A.S. 
FISKEVILLE, R. I. 








RHODO-GRO 


MAKES RHODODENDRONS SUCCEED 


by supplying the soil with needed ele- 
ments and proper acidity. Used by fa- 
mous Rhododendron Specialists with great 
success. 


If you grow Rhododendrons, you sim- 
ply cannot afford to do without Rhodo- 
Gro. It assures more profuse blooms, 
faster growth and longer life. 

Prices on Rhodo-Gro, f. o. b. 
1 100-th. Bag $5; % Ton (in bags) $45 


1 Ton (20 bags) $85; Carload prices on 
request. 


FREE Booklet, “Soil Improvement” 


explains how to have greener lawns and 
lovelier flowers. Write for your copy. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
Dept. 16 NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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“box garden.” 


nominal cost. 


plant bed for life. 


mum of care. 


DRY BOX PLANT BED BESIDE HOUSE 


Recently someone complained of hav- 
ing space beside the wall too dry to 
grow flowers, and desired to know what 
plants were best to grow here in her 
Any man able to spade 
the ground may easily build a concrete 
retainer for earth and moisture, either 
on top of the ground or extending a 
foot down, the size space desired, at 
By spading the earth, it 
will have suitable drainage, and when 
filled with potting soil, you have an ideal 
It will be minus pots 
and boxes and requiring but the mini- 


A Grape or ornamental vine may be 





plants, Salvia splendens, Snapdragons, 
Feverfew and such as are now at their 
best; and are easily protected from the 
first cold spell by hanging coverlet or 
lap robes on the wall above, to hang 
down over the entire box, where they 
will continue to bloom until really frozen. 

Vegetable plants may be started here 
with slight protection much earlier than 
in the garden, in fact, one may well af- 
ford to have a sash to fit, on one end, 
and with little trouble. 

This is a convenient place to plunge a 
sandbox for cuttings, as well as for 
stratifying seeds over Winter, and to 
nurse greenhouse plants until they may 
safely be set in more exposed locations. 
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HARDY FRUITS Flo. 

#3) CAind ORNAMENTA\ 


At Right Prices 
They Grow and Please 


Landscape Suggestions and 
atalog on Request 


STRAND’S NURSERY 








Box 55, TAYLORS FALLS, MINN. 
. 7 
With wat 


Spray i: 


ond _— name for free booklet 4 
Pr cribing NAYLOR Spray 
Amazingly simple and inexpal 
— sive. Water pressure does ¢ 
work. Applies all insecticides 
MIST to 50’ STREAM any § 
sired strength. Indestruceb 
Absolutely guaranteed. We 
delivery. Money back if not 
lighted. Only $3.75. Lite 


describes larger FREE RG : 


sizes. 
NAYLOR MFG. CO, 
DEPT. 52, HASTINGS, 
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Definite 
Comprehensive 


FARR’S BOOKLET 
of HOLLAND BULE 


tells you 4 

How to handle bubbs; indoors; outside, ~ 
How tall the stems are. a 
Which sorts force well; naturalize, ~ 
How to combine bulbs and perennials, & 
How to have a beautiful Spring Garden. © 
Ask for your copy now. E 

10 per cent. discount on early orders. 


Farr Nursery Co. — 
121 Garfield Ave., W yomissing, ? 


Concise ; 
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Two RUSTIC 
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Swallows. 
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A Nest Box for the Tree Swallow 


In the illustration are shown two Rustic Bird Houses, and a Nesting Box for Tree 


The Rustic Houses are made with Cedar slabs, and the Nest Box, from 


half-inch dressed lumber. 
afterwards cover with Cedar bark. 


Mark out the parts on paper, then cut out and assemble ; 


Grower 
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Blue Waterlilies _ 


Unusual color, adding novelty 
to pool or pond. Three tropic 
blues — Panama- Pacific, Augusl 
Koch, Dauben-—-for $5.00. Begitiy 
to bloom in early July and come 
tinue until frost kills the foliage 
One blue lily for $2.00. 

Happy Family Fish Collectie 
Fancy Tropical Fish for pool 4 
aquarium. One pair each of 7 
rieties (14 fish) and booklet 
$12.00. 


Our 1926 Catalogue 


of Waterlilies, Aquatic Plants and Fane 
Fish will be sent on request to all inter 
ested in water gardening. . 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 00.5 


Box K INDEPENDENCE, Off 








